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R v= vi at top speed, one could scarcely keep 








pace with political developments this week. 

People have often talked of a _ political 
kaleidoscope, but seldom with so much justification, 
for politicians of every camp are changing not only 
their position but, in some cases, their colour too. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has resigned, so has Sir Oswald 
Mosley; the Tory confusion has reached a laughable 
point at St. George’s, and Sir John Simon, whose 
future must now surely be in the Tory Party, has de- 
clared himself not only an ‘* economy ”’ merchant, but 
also some sort of Protectionist. The old type of Free 
Trade opinion, indeed, is losing ground so rapidly that 
the clear-cut division between Free Trader and Protec- 
tionist may soon cease to be a dividing line between 
parties, though the rival types of State interference 
in international trade will no doubt make an almost 
equally good battle-ground. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment carries on, accepting spectacular reverses in 
domestic policy—the Trade Disputes Bill has gone the 
same way as the Education Bill—and making even more 
spectacular successes abroad, Few British Foreign 
Ministers have ever made so dramatic and, as appears 
from all we know at present, so admirable an inter- 
yention in European politics as Mr. Henderson’s this 





week, while the truce in India, which creates an atmo- 
sphere in which a genuine settlement has a chance, has 
roused fury among the Die-hards and given new impetus 
to the Baldwin Must Go movement. Which means that 
the moral of the whole story is that it has become really 
important to keep the Government in power lest its 
work in India and in the sphere of disarmament should 


be undone. 
* ~ 7 


It is long since we have had such good news from 
India as the report of the agreement between Lord 
Irwin and Mr. Gandhi. At the time of writing the exact 
terms are not known, but there seems to be no doubt 
about the main heads. There have been, as there were 
bound to be, some concessions on either side. The right 
of salt making will be allowed to those who live on the 
sea coast. The boycott of foreign goods will—or may 
—continue, but it will not be used as a political weapon, 
and picketing will be peaceful. Some arrangements will 
be made about the restoration of confiscated property. 
The Mahatma has dropped his demand that the police 
should be put in the dock. So far as a general amnesty 
of prisoners is concerned, the Viceroy apparently insists 
—and rightly so—that this must be conditional on the 
calling off of the whole civil disobedience movement. 
The prospect of a settlement has spread a feeling of 
immense relief throughout India, and it is confidently 
assumed that the Congress leaders will now be ready 
to co-operate with the Round Table Conference. Of 
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course, there is still a long and difficult task ahead ; but 
that does not detract from the value of this first step. 
Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi share equally in the honours 
of this victory for common sense. 

* * * 


Our Die-hard Tories, as was to be expected, are 
furious. In their view the agreement is a disaster, an 
abject surrender of British rights, an incitement to the 
forces of murder and sedition. We do not attach great 
importance to the vulgar abuse of Gandhi and the 
Viceroy in which Lord Rothermere’s newspapers are 
indulging themselves, nor to the alarm which seems to 
have seized upon a certain number of more decent 
people. We hope and believe that the Conservative 
Party as such will keep its head, and recognise that a 
courageous and generous policy is. the only possible 
policy in India to-day. It is unthinkable that we should 
go back on the decisions of the Round Table ; to do that 
would be the surest way of making our positicn in India 
untenable. Mr. Baldwin is being badgered by a section 
of his party to throw over the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment of India, and in effect to abdicate in favour of 
Mr. Churchill. Mr. Baldwin is not always as firm as a 
rock, but he is not likely to be as weak as this. He 
believes in Lord Irwin and he has been well justified 
in his belief. If he snaps his fingers at the Die-hards 
one hopes that he will find support from the main 
body of his followers, who, though they may be anxious 
about the future in India, are not all still living in the 
nineteenth century. If he is driven out of office on the 
issue of India it will be the most creditable incident in 
his career, but a bad day for England and the Empire. 

: * * * 

Sir Oswald Mosley has resigned with a handful of 
followers, a manifesto and a promise of a new party 
with 400 candidates. His action at this stage even more 
than his manifesto seems to cut him off from the Labour 
Party for many a long day, and speculation is naturally 
rife as to the source from which he hopes to draw his 
money and his candidates. A national organisation 
is not made in a minute and, in view of the strong pro- 
tectionist and imperialistic flavour of his manifesto, an 
alliance with Lord Beaverbrook has been suggested as 
a possible development. A much better guess is that 
Sir Oswald Mosley intends to link up with the party 
which Sir William Morris and his friends talked of some 
time ago and then as suddenly ceased to talk of. The 
Mosicy manifesto itself is an interesting, but in some 
important respects an ambiguous document. There are, 
of course, political advantages in ambiguity. If, for in- 
stance, the new corporations which are to run industry, 
are to be State-controlled, that would be a long step 
towards Socialism and, one expects, a long step away 
from Sir William Morris. If they are to be, in effect, 
private trusts, they would naturally appeal to conser- 
vative business men. At present Sir Oswald’s new party 
merely means another side-show like the Empire 
Crusade and the United Empire Party, and, like them, 
it is more likely to draw votes from Mr. Baldwin than 
fcy;m Mr. MacDonald. 

* © - 

Politically speaking, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s resigna- 
tion is not important. He has laboured continually for 
his Education Bill and been defeated. Once the golden 


opportunity of the Government’s first few months in 
office was wasted—and the Bill would have passed 
almost as an agreed measure then—only a taetful and 
popular Minister, supported by great enthusiasm in the 
country, could have brought the religious groups to an 
agreement. All these things have been lacking. The 
electoral enthusiasm for educational reorganisation has 
somewhat declined. Sir Charles is not a good diplo- 
matist, and he has become unpopular with the Labour 
rank and file. His resignation was greeted with marked 
silence; even his Parthian shot at the Government, 
which he accuses, quite fairly, of being supine and 
unconstructive in home affairs, failed to arouse excite- 
ment, Perhaps this was partly because Sir Charles has 
not, during this Government, appeared as a strong 
advocate of an advanced domestic policy. It would 
have been just as well if he lad confined himself to say- 
ing that, since his Bill was dead, he preferred to retire 
from the unequal contest, though there is at least a 
chance that the Government will reopen the negotia- 
tions for a religious concordat and launch a fresh chal- 
lenge to the Lords with a new Bill. Meanwhile Mr. 
Lees-Smith, taking Sir Charles’s place, is left with the 
dead baby. 


* * * 


The White King had two messengers—one to comé 
and one to go. On somewhat the same principle, Con- 
servatives, at by-elections, are tending to produce two 
candidates. The position in St. George’s, Westminster, 
bids fair to outdo East Islington; for one thing, some 
sort of Conservative is certain to be returned, so the 
prize is well worth competing for. The local caucus is 
said to have interviewed a number of aspirants, among 
others, Sir James Erskine, Sir William Ray, and Sir 
Edward Grigg; but while these gentlemen were still 
waiting on the mat, the ‘* great industrialist,’’ Sir E. 
Petter, came forward as an Independent. It is not yet 
clear if this stalwart has crusading affinities, or if he 
is content with the importance of being Ernest. His 
appearance frightened the caucus, which has once again 
gone into Committee; some say that they have found 
a new candidate; others, that a second short-list is in 
preparation. One rumour is that Mr. H. G. Williams 
has been summoned from South Paddington, where he 
has been keeping an eye on Admiral Taylor; another 
suggests that Mr. Baldwin may contest the seat, with a 
view to disclosing whether he really has a policy. Mr. 
Baldwin has other views, and it is now rumoured that 
Mr Duff Cooper is being favourably considered, but the 
candidate we favour ourselves is Strube. 

* * - 

The withdrawal of the Trade Disputes Bill was really 
inevitable from the moment when the Liberals showed 
their intention both drastically to amend the opening 
clause and to insist on the retention of “‘ contracting- 
in.”? For, with * contracting-in ’”’ retained the Bill 
has lost its point for the Labour Party, which desires 
to revert to the procedure of the Liberal Act of 19138; 
and, with the Liberal amendment to clause one in- 
cluded, it is positively dangerous to the Trade Unions, 
which would be actually worse off under it than they, 
are under the Baldwin Act of 1927. The Liberals on the 
Standing Committee may protest that their sole desire 
has been to protect the rights of the communify. But 
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what are these rights, and is it possible to devise a form 
‘of words that will give them legal protection without 


‘at the same time practically denying workers in the’ 


vital services the right to strike? Certainly no one has 
yet suggested a form of words that would achieve this 
result; and it is not surprising that the Trade Unions 
would rather lose the Bill than accept ‘the Liberal 
amendment. It is now being suggested that the Govern- 
ment should bring forward a single-clause Bill, merely 
repealing the Act of 1927. But would the Liberals vote 
for this? It is believed that they would not. The 
impasse seems to be complete; and the Liberals must 
expect to encounter strong Trade Unionist animosity 
on account of their attitude. 
% cm o 

After a protracted wrangle on procedure—a perfect 
example of how to waste Parliamentary time—the 
House of Commons embarked last Wednesday on the 
Committee stage of the Electoral Reform Bill. The dis- 
cussicn of the Bill is necessarily being conducted in an 
atmosphere of almost total unreality. For this there 
are two reasons. In the first place, the survival rate 
of Government Bills is at the moment exceptionally low. 
In the path of the present measure lie the mangled 
corpses of the Education and Trade Disputes Bills, 
horrible warnings of the unkindnesses of fate. In the 
second place, the Electoral Reform Bill has very few 
sincere friends. Half a jest and half a gesture, it is the 
hesitant symbol of the uneasy ties that bind the two 
Left-wing parties. Labour views it contemptuously ; the 
Liberals in Parliament are—for obvious reasons—the 
very Liberals to whom the alternative vote makes only 
a limited appeal; and the Conservative Party (with 
characieristic shortsightedness) is opposed to the whole 
measure. The most interesting feature of the debates 
is the barrage of nonsense that is being put up in defence 
of the Universities vote. This defence is based on two 
related assumptions—the one, that the Universities 
vote represents the Universities; the other, that these 
bodies are the repositories of political wisdom. Neither 
of these assumptions is valid. 

a * . 

Once more Moscow is being delighted with the enter- 
tainment of a propagandist trial. ‘This time the accused 
are not professors but Socialists. Otherwise, the trial has 
the same features as the Ramzin affair of a few weeks 
ago. The real accused are not the men who are stand- 
ing in the dock to-day and who have come forward 
with what look very like bogus confessions, but the 
Russian Mensheviks abroad, the English, French, Ger- 
man and Belgian members of the Second International, 
and, indeed, all Socialists who do not share the Bol- 
shevik view and who, therefore, fall into the category 
of “* capitalist-slaves,’’ ‘* hired agents of Deterding,”’ 
and ‘* fomentors of the anti-Soviet war.”’ For the trial 
the Bolshevik press has coined the new word of 
** Socialist-Interventionist.’? The trial itself is an in- 
teresting study in Bolshevik psychology. Its obvious 
object is to impress upon the Russian people the dan- 

ers of foreign intervention, and no doubt it also helps 

oO distract attention from existing hardships. This 
stage-managed exposure is meant to be both an excuse 
and an incentive—an excuse for the delays and short- 
comings in the execution of the Five Year Plan and an 
incentive to greater efforts, The danger of foreign in- 
tervention is part of the Bolshevik creed. They cer- 
tainly desire to accelerate the Five Year Plan. And in 


comparison with this aim the innocence or guilt of the 
accused is a trifling matter. With the Bolshevik State, 
as with Western States in their autocratic days, raison 
d’état is the final argument. Nor do the Bolsheviks 
care on this occasion for foreign opinion. These trials 
are for home consumpiion only. 

* a 7 


The Charing Cross Bridge scheme has come back from 
the committee to which it was referred last year, 
amended but not substantially altered. The case is one 
in which complete agreement will evidently never be 
setured ; for every amateur, as well as every profes- 
sional architect and civil engineer, has his own private 
ideas about what ought to be done. In the circum- 
stances, a surprising amount of agreement has been 
secured on a committee consisting largely of sponscrs 
and known backers of different schemes. There is a 
clear majority in favour of the scheme finally recom- 
mended, and several other members put it second, pre- 
ferring only their own pet plans. The new scheme in- 
volves the removal oi Charing Cross Station and Hun- 
gerford Bridge, and the building of a new road bridge 
and of a high-level station south of the river. But it 
has removed some of the objections which caused the 
defeat of the Bill last year, especially by reducing 
greatly the need for long road tunnels, and by the 
creation of a new traffic circus on the south side. In 
its amended form, the scheme should effectively open 
the way for the development and beautification of a 
large tract of South London. It is to be hoped tha 
this time the Bill will be passed, and the work be 
allowed to begin. We have wasted time enough; and 
we are hardly likely to get a better plan than that the 
committee now recommends. 

* > * 


A municipal scandal of unusual magnitude was re- 
vealed a few days ago at Notiingham Assizes, when 
Leonard Ball, an official in the Corporation’s gas de- 
partment, and eight local tradesmen were found guilty 
of having defrauded the Nottingham Borough Council 
of sums amounting to at least £67,900. The frauds 
were perpetrated over a period of ten years. The 
method employed was a simple one. Bogus invoices 
were sent in by the tradesmen for goods which had not 
been supplied, and these were passed for payment by 
Ball. By this unoriginal device the ratepayers of 
Nottingham have been persuaded for nearly a décade 
to supplement Ball’s modest salary of £300 a year by 
an amount equal to the produce of a penny rate. That, 
cf course, may be regarded as Nottingham’s own affair. 
But two aspects of the matter concern the whole 
country. The first is that frauds of this kind—and in 
recent years there have been several—will certainly 
continue until a proper system of impartial recruitment 


and educational qualification is introduced into the 
municipal service. A Departmental Committee is con- 
sidering the matter, and will, we hope, recognise the 
close connection which invariably exists between 
patronage and corruption. The other aspect concerns 
the audit. The Nottingham frauds could never have 


occurred with an even mederately intelligent system of 
audit. Nottingham, like almost all borough councils, 
relies on an absurd system whereby two of the borough 
auditors are elected by the ratepayers and a third one 
is appointed by the Mayor. Borough auditors are 
usually without qualifications or experience. This sys- 
tem embodies all the worst features of pscudo-demo- 
craty wiih none of the advantages of popular control. 
Even when it is reinforced by calling in professional 
accountants, as in Nottingham, such a system cannot 
hope to safeguard the public interest. The reform oi 
municipal audit is badly needed. 
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ANOTHER HAPPY ENDING 


‘ , y HEN the Naval Conference broke up last 
April, Mr. MacDonald said very justly that 
the treaty which was signed was not the end 
of a volume, but the end of a chapter. It was, on the 
whole, a happy ending—but just how happy would de- 
pend on the next chapter. And about this no one con- 
versant with the facts could feel anything but the 
gravest anxiety. There was a deadlock between France 
and Italy over the claims to parity of fleets. The two 
Powers faced one another in a mood of intransigence, 
and indeed of truculence, and so long as this lasted no 
good European could sleep sound o’ nights. Nor even 
could the gain of the London Conference be counted 
secure. For unless and until the Three Power Agree- 
ment reached between the United States, Japan and 
Great Britain became a Five Power Agreement, the pro- 
mised limitation of armaments must be highly pre- 
carious. And now, with dramatic suddenness, Mr. 
Henderson has presented us with a happy ending to 
this chapter of doubts and fears. He has come back 
frcm the Continent with a victory, whose importance 
can hardly be exaggerated, for common sense and peace. 
It is a triumph of conciliation, in which the prestige 
and skill of the British Foreign Secretary were the final 
and decisive factors. No doubt the moment was 
favourable for the intervention of the ‘* honest broker.”® 
Not only had the patient spade-work of Mr. Craigie and 
the other experts gone a long way towards the compos- 
ing of differences, but the economic pinch in Italy evi- 
dently made Signor Mussolini more disposed for a settle- 
ment. But to say this is not to depreciate the service 
that Mr. Henderson has performed. To seize the 
favourable moment is no small part of the art of states- 
manship, and in this delicate and risky business Mr. 
Henderson has once again shown his quality. For 
the details and the figures of the agreement we must 
wait till the First Lord of the Admiralty makes his 
statement, which should be early next weck. Mean- 
while we may be content to acclaim what really counts 
—the political achievement. It is by far the biggest 
achievement in the realm of international affairs since 
the London treaty of ten months ago, and perhaps it 
wiil prove to be the biggest since Locarno. 


The naval rivalry of France and Italy had, of course, 
begun long before the London Conference ; it was in full 
blast in 1924. Under the French naval statute of that 
year provision was made for the building of 160 new 
ships of war, and this had stimulated the ambitions and 
the efforts of Fascist Italy. Very soon after the Con- 
ference last year an ambitious programme was formu- 
lated in Rome, comprising submarines as well as power- 
ful cruisers to counter the French super-submarines. 
France, in her fear of the German ‘ pocket battle- 
ships,’’ was planning several 23,000-ton battle-cruisers 
armed with twelve 18.4 inch guns. Italy announced a 
Roland for the French Oliver. Nor were land bases 
forgotten. France proposed to mount long-range guns 
at Ajeccio and elsewhere in Corsica and in Tunis; Italy, 
would have torpedo and air-stations in Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. In short, throughout last summer and autumn, 
whilst Signor Grandi was suggesting ‘‘ naval holidays,”* 


his Admiralty was vying with the French Admiralty, 
in projects for consecrating the Mediterranean to the 
God of War. How much of all this could be written 
down as bluff we do not know. Neither France nor 
Italy is anxious to pour out millions on naval arma- 
ments. But pride and jealousy and fear will drive 
nations and their Governments to incredible follies, and 
nobody could afford to laugh at the peril of a new and 
disastrous competition in armaments between the two 
Mediterranean Powers. Nor could the rest of us— 
especially in the British Empire—shrug our shoulders 
about the Mediterranean, or suppose that France and 
Italy might be left to stew in their own juice. Our 
juice would soon be mixed with theirs in the event of 
a Franco-Italian conflict; for even if by a miracle we 
could keep out of it our communications and our com- 
merce would be instantly and disastrously deranged. 
And, of course, any substantial increase of the French 
navy would be the signal for an increase of the British 
navy—and then presumably of the American and 
Japanese—under the “‘ escalator clause ’’ of the Lon- 
don Treaty. Nor is this the whole tale of the fears 
of 1980. Franco-Italian rivalry has not been an affair 
merely of the Admiralties. War Offices and Foreign 
Offices have also had their fingers in the pie, and one 
of the most alarming developments has been the pros- 
pect of a rapprochement between Italy and a Franco- 
phobe Germany, with the aim, or at least the grave risk, 
of a division of Europe into two contending factions— 
France and her satellites on the one hand, Italy with 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Germany, and perhaps Russia, on 
the other. We do not say, of course, that such a 
calamity was imminent; we do say that prudent men 
had to reckon on it as a possibility. And it is from this, 
and from other lesser but still formidable anxieties, 
that we hope and believe the agreement which Mr. 
Henderson has brought home with him has rescued us. 


The question has naturally been asked, whether any, 
price, and if so what, has been paid for this agreement. 
It has been asked—and answered rather ominously— 
in the French press. The journalists of Paris have 
tumbled over one another in proclaiming the revival of 
the Entente Cordiale. Some have hinted at pledges 
on the part of Great Britain to keep the peace in the 
Mediterranean, or, if not that, then to support the 
French case in land armaments. Others (and this in- 
deed is more credible) say that Signor Mussolini has 
got some promise of financial help in return for his 
accommodation. A French loan to Italy is, in all the 
circumstances, likely enough, and it would be quite 
unexceptionable. But there is not the slightest reason 
that we can see for believing the suggestions about 
British pledges. To believe them, indeed, would be to 
disbelieve Mr. Henderson, who has emphatically denied 
that he has given any. And as for the Entente Cor- 
diale, if that means that our policy will be to maintain 
friendly relations with France, nobody will quarrel 
with it. If it means, or is supposed to mean, anything 
more—anything in the nature of a special and exclusive 
affection for France—then it is unthinkable. The 
Labour Government have given sufficient evidence of 
their loyalty to the League to put them above suspicion 
in this matter. And no British Government, we ara 
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confident, would have the support ef publie opinion in 
an attempt to revert to a policy which in the conditions 
of to-day could have only a sinister significance. 

We assume, therefore, that there is no bargain, 
pledge, pact or promise on our part concealed behind 


the Kranco-Italian agreement. We welcome it with 
feelings of profound relief, for it clears away a cloud 
that threatened to break in a storm of mischief. We 
have only one question ourselves to ask about it. Will 
it give a fresh inspiration and impetus to the General 
Disarmament Conference which is to meet next Feb: - 
ary? Will the figures of the French and Italian navies 
that are agreed upon now be treated then, not as irre- 
ducible minima, but as open to still further reduc- 
tion—together, of course, with our own and other 
people’s? If the answer to that question is “‘ Yes,” it 
will augur well for all-round reductions likewise in land 
and air armaments, which are no less urgent—which are 
indeed even more urgent—than naval limitations. We 
have had as yet no assurance on this point, and it is 
improbable that we shall get it in any explicit form. 
But we have good grounds for hope that the next 
chapter will open as happily as this one has ended. 


PROPOSALS FOR A REVENUE 
TARIFF 
By J. M. KEYNES 


O you think it a paradox that we can continue to in- 

crease our capital wealth by adding both to our 

foreign investments and to our equipment at home, 
that we ean continue to live (most of us) much as usual or 
better,and support at the same time a vast body of persons in 
idleness with a dole greater than the income of a man in full 
employment in most parts of the world—and yet do ail this 
with one quarter of our industrial plant closed down and 
one quarter of our industrial workers unemployed? It 
would be not merely a paradox, but an impossibility, if our 
potential capacity for the creation of wealth were not much 
greater than it used to be. But this greater capacity does 
exist. It is to be attributed mainly to three factors—the 
ever-increasing technical efficiency of our industry (I be- 
lieve that output per head is 10 per cent. greater than it was 
even so recently as 1924), the greater economic output of 
women, and the larger proportion of the population which is 
rt the working period of life. The fall in the price of our 
imports compared with that of our exports also helps. The 
result is that with three-fourths of our industrial capacity 
we can now ¢ as much wealth as we could produce 
with the whole of it a few years ago. But hew rich we could 
be if only we could find some way of employing four-fourths 
of our capacity to-day ! 

Our trouble is, then, not that we lack the physical means 
to support a high standard of life, but that we are suffering 
a breakdown in organisation and in the machinery by which 
we buy and sell to one another. 

There are two reactions to this breakdown. We expcri- 
ence the one or the other according to our temperaments. 
The one is inspired by a determination to maintain our stan- 
dards of life by bringing into use our wasted capacity—that 
is to say, to expand, casting fear and even prudence away. 
The other, the instinct to contract, is based on the psycho- 
logy of fear. How reasonable is it to be afraid? 

We live in a society organised in such a way that the 
activity of production depends on the individual business 
man hoping for a reasonable profit or, at least, to avoid an 
actual loss. The margin which he requires as his necessary 
incentive to produce may be a very small proportion of the 
But take this away from him 
and the whole process stops. This, unluckily, is just what 
has happened, The fall of prices relatively to costs, to- 


gether with the psychological effect of high taxation, has 
destroyed the necessary incentive to production. This is at 
the root of our disorganisation. It may be unwise, therc- 
fore, to frighten the business man or torment him further. 
A forward policy is liable to do this. For reasoning by a 
false analogy from what is prudent for an individual who 
finds himself in danger of living beyond his meens, he is 
usually, when his nerves are frayed, a supporter, though to 
his own ultimate disadvantage, of national contraction. 


And there is a further reason for nervousness. We are 


suffering from international instability. Notoriously the 


competitive power of our export trades is diminished by 
our high standard of life. At the same time the lack of 
profits in home business inclines the investor to place his 
money abroad, whilst high taxation excrcises a sinister influ- 
ence in the same direction. Above all, the reluctance of 
other creditor countries to lend (which is the root-cause 
of this slump) places too heavy a financial burden on London. 
These, again, are apparent arguments against a forward 
policy; for greater activity at home due to increased em- 
ployment will increase our excess of imports, and Govern- 
ment borrowing may (in their present mood) frightcn 
investors. 

Thus the direct effect of an expansionist policy must be to 
cause Governmen{ borrowing, to throw some burden on the 
Budget and to increase our excess of imports. In every 
way, therefore—the opponents of such a policy point out— 
it will aggravate the want of confidence, the burden of taxa- 
{ion and the international instability, which, they believe, 
are at the bottom of our present troubles. " 

At this point the opponents of expansion divide into two 
groups—those who think that we must not only postpone 
all ideas of expansion, but must positively contract, by 
which they mean reduce wages and make large economies in 
the existing expenditure of the Budget, and those who are 
entirely negative and, like Mr. Snowden, dislike the idea of 
contraction (interpreted in the above sense) almost as much 
as they dislike the idea of expansion. 

The policy of negation, however, is really the most 
dangerous of all. Yor, as time goes by, it becomes increas- 
ingiy doubtful whether we can support our standard of lifc. 
With 1,000,000 unemployed we certainly can; with 2,000,000 
unemployed we probably can; with 3,000,000 unemployed 
we probably cannot. Thus the negative policy by allowing 
unemployment steadily to increase must lead in the end to 
an unanswerable demand for a reduction in our standard of 
life. If we do nothing long enough, there will in the end be 
nothing else that we can do. 

Unemployment, I must repeat, exists because employers 
have been deprived of profit. The loss of profit may be due 
to all sorts of causes. But, short of goiag ever to Commun- 
ism, there is no possible means of curing unemployment ex- 
cept by restoring to employers a proper margia of profit. 
There are two ways of doing this—by increasing the demand 
for output, which is the expansionist cure, or by decreasing 
the cost of output, which is the contractionist cure. Both 
of these try to touch the spot. Which of them is to be 
preferred ? 

To decrease the cost of output by reducing wages and 
curtailing Budget services may indeed increase foreign 
demand for our goods (unless, which is quite likely, it en- 
courages a similer policy of contraction abroad), but it will 
probably diminish the domestic demand. The advantages 
to employers of a general reduction of wages are, therefore, 
not so great as they look. Hach employer sees the advan- 
tage to himself of a reduction of the wages which he himself 
pays, and overlooks both the consequences of the reduction 
of the incomes of his eustomers and of the reduction of 
wages which his competitors will enjoy. Anyway, it would 
certainly lead to social injustice and violent resistance, since 
it would greatly benefit some classes of income at the ex- 
pense of others. For these reasons a policy of contraction 
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sufficiently drastic to do any real good may be quite im- 
practicable. 

Yet the objections to the expansionist remedy—the in- 
stability of our international position, the state of the 
Budget and the want of confidence—cannot be thus disposed 
of. Two years ago there was no need to be frightened. 
To-day it is a different matter. It would not be wise to 
frighten the penguins and arouse these frigid creatures to 
flap away from our shores with their golden eggs inside 
them. A policy of expansion sufficiently drastic to be useful 
might drive us off the gold standard. Moreover, two years 
ago the problem was mainly a British problem; to-day it 
is.mainly international. No domestic cure to-day can be 
adequate by itself. An international cure is essential; and 
I see the best hope of remedying the international slump 
in the leadership of Great Britain. But if Great Britain 
is to resume leadership, she must be strong and believed 
to be strong. It is of paramount importance, therefore, to 
restore full confidence in London. I do not believe that this 
is difficult; for the real strength of London is being under- 
estimated to-day by foreign opinion, and the position is ripe 
for a sudden reversal of sentiment. For these reasons I, 
who opposed our return to the, gold standard and can cleim, 
unfortunately, that my Cassandra utterances have been 
partly fulfilled, believe that our exchange position should 
be relentlessly defended to-day, in order, above all, that we 
may resume the vacant financial leadership of the world, 
which no one else has the experience or the public spirit 
to occupy, speaking out of acknowledged strength and not 
out of weakness. 

An advocate of expansion in the interests of domestic 
employment has cause, therefore, to think twice. I have 
thought twice, and the following are my conclusions. 

I am of the opinion that a policy of expansion, though 
desirable, is not safe or practicable to-day, unless it is ac- 
companied by other measures which would neutralise its 
dangers. Let me remind the reader what these dangers are. 
There is the burden on the trade balance, the burden on the 
Budget, and the effect on confidence. If the policy of ex- 
pansion were to justify itself eventually by increasing 
materially the level of profits and the volume of employ- 
ment, the net effect on the Budget and on confidence would 
in the end be favourable and perhaps very favourable. But 
this might not be the initial effect. 

What measures are available to neutralise these dangers ? 
A decision to reform the grave abuses of the dole, and a 
decision to postpone for the present all new charges on the 
Budget for social services in order to conserve its resources 
to mect schemes for the expansion of employment, are ad- 
visable and should be taken. But the main decision which 
seems to me to-day to be absolutely forced on any wise 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whatever his beliefs about 
Protection, is the introduction of a substantial revenue 
tariff. It is certain that there is no other measure, all the 
immediate consequences of which will be favourable and 
appropriate. The tariff which I have in mind would include 
no discriminating protective taxes, but would cover as wide 
a ficid as possible at a flat rate or perhaps two flat rates, 
each applicable to wide eategorics of goods. Rebates would 
be allowed in respect of imported material entering into 
exports, but raw materials, which make up an important 
proportion of the value of exports, such as wool and cotton, 
would be exempt. The amount of revenue to be aimed at 
should be substantial, not less than £50,000,000 and, if pos- 
sible, £75,000,000. Thus, for example, there might be im- 
port duties of 15 per cent. on all manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods without exception and of 5 per cent. 
on all food stuffs and certain raw materials, whilst other 
raw materials would be exempt. I am prepared to to main- 
tain that the effect of such duties on the cost of living would 
be insignificant—no greater than the existing fluctuation 
between one month and another. Moreover, any conceiy- 
able remedy for unemployment will have the effect, and, 


indeed, will be intended, to raise prices. Equally, the effect 
on the cost of our exports, after allowing for the rebates 
which should be calculated on broad and simple lines, would 
be very small. It should be the declared intention of the 
Free Trade parties acquiescing in this decision to remove the 
duties in the event of world prices recovering to the level 
of 1929. : 

Compared with any alternative which is open to us, this 
measure is unique in that it would at the same time relieve 
the pressing problems of the Budget and restore business 
confidence. I do not belicve that a wise and prudent Budget 
can be framed to-day without recourse to a revenue tariff. 
But this is not its only advantage. In so far as it leads 
to the substitution of home-produced goods for goods previ- 
ously imported, it will increase employment in this country. 
At the same time, by relieving the pressure on the balance 
of trade it will provide a much-needed margin to pay for 
the additional imports which a policy of expansion will 
require and to finance loans by London to necessitous debtor 
countries. In these ways, the buying power which we take 
away from the rest of the world by restricting certain im- 
ports we shall restore to it with the other hand. Some 
fanatical Free Traders might allege that the adverse effect of 
import duties on our exports would neutralise all this; but 
it would not be true. : 

Free Traders may, consistently with their faith, regard a 
revenue tariff as our iron ration, which can be used once 
only in emergency. The emergency has arrived. Under 
cover of the breathing space and the margin of financial 
strength thus afforded us, we could frame a policy and a 
plan, both domestic and international, for marching to the 
assault against the spirit of contractionism and fear. 

If, on the other hand, Free Traders reject these counsels 
of expediency, the certain result will be to break the present 
Government and to substitute for it, in the confusion of a 
Crisis of Confidence, a Cabinet pledged to a full protectionist 
programme. I am not unaccustomed to being in a minority. 
But on this occasion I believe that 90 per cent. of my 
countrymen will agree with me. 

[All rights reserved.] 


THE RETURN TO PROSPERITY, 
OR THE PRETENDED WAR 


Y the end of 1935 the number of unemployed through- 
Be the world had grown so considerably that it repre- 

sented more than half of the population of every indus- 
trialised country. Things had become so bad that only 
banks, breweries and tobacco and match companies were 
paying dividends, and percipient parents were having their 
sons and daughters trained in accountancy and bankruptcy 
procedure. 

The perturbed Premiers and Foreign Secretaries of Europe 
were assembled at Geneva for their annual Unemployment 
Congress. At one of the private meetings the British Social- 
ist Prime Minister remarked: 

** IT heard a man say the other day that it was absurd for 
most of the people to go without boots when we had thkou- 
sands of bootmakers unemployed, and dealers did not know 
what to do with their stocks of leather. He said it would bo 
cheaper to put bootmakers to work and supply the people 
with boots than to pay them the dole for doing nothing. It 
struck me as a good idea, but my financial advisers tell me 
it is ridiculous.” 

** If one only dared tell the truth in public,’”? remarked 
the Patagonian Premicr, ** what the world needs is another 
war.” 

** By heaven, you are right,”’ said one of the companys 
after an embarrassed silence; ** if only we could have one 
without the awful suffering it entails.’? 

** Well, why not? *? asked the originator of the sugges- 
tion, ‘* Why not stage a pretended war with its advantage 
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and without its disadvantages? Our peoples would at least 
be properly clothed and fed, and there would certainly be a 
trade boom.” 

«* But we should look awful fools, pretending to have a 
war,”’ said another. 

‘Well, I would rather be laughed at than shot at,’’ re- 
marked one of the company who had hitherto been silent, 
and there were murmurs of assent. 

‘* The whole thing is preposterous,”’ said the British Prime 
Minister, ** but I must admit it is equally preposterous that 
our countries are all being ruined and our populations im- 
poverished because of our capacity to produce too much.” 

“* Well, let us think it over,’’ said the venerable doyen of 
the assembly. 

on * * * * 

Thus it came about that in the spring of 1936 the allied 
‘nations of the world entered upon a state of war with an un- 
known enemy. Treaties, as is usual, even in real wars, pre- 
sented little difficulty. Some countries were, however, at 
first reluctant to join. Russia was inclined to think the 
whole affair a plot against herself until the other Powers 
offered to furnish her with an unlimited supply of munitions, 
when she very wisely decided to take machinery and manu- 
factured goods instead. The United States Treasury was 
appalled at the prospect of having twenty million pension- 
able veterans on its hands for one hundred and fifty years, 
but came to the conclusion that it would save more than 
that by putting its racketeers into uniform and under mar- 
tial law. 

In England the difficulties were less than might have been 
expected. The Great Financial Authority pointed out that 
inflation would result, which meant ruin. 

** When? ” inquired the Prime Minister. 

** In ten years at latest,”’ replied the G.F.A. 

** But haven’t you told me that if we keep on the dole 
and other social services at their present rate we should be 
ruined in a couple of years? ”’ 

** Yes, and that is a fact,’’ said the G.F.A. 

** Well if I have to choose’ between being killed in 1938 
or 1948, I choose the latter,’ was the answer. 

The G.F.A. left the Presence, and telephoned an order to 
his broker to invest fifty thousand pounds in the lowest 
quoted iron and steel shares. 

The co-operation of the millionaire press was assured by 
the promise of two dukedoms and an atrocities monopoly. 
The precedents established by the 1914-18 war proved use- 
ful. Voluntary conscription was reintroduced, and liberal 
separation and children’s allowances were paid. The wheels 
of industry soon revolved at full speed, all government 
orders being given on the basis of cost, plus ten per cent. 
Orders for millions of uniforms and medals kept Yorkshire 
and Birmingham fully employed. The shipyards were work- 
ing day and night, constructing both war and cargo vessels 
to replace those that might be destroyed. The demand for 
steel was enormous, and as coal supplies had to be built up 
at all the naval bases, and thousands of miners had been 
conscripted to build bomb and poison shelters in the big 
cities, unemployment in the coal areas was a thing of the 
past. The contract to feed the entire civil population was 
given to a syndicate consisting of the Co-operative Move- 
ment and J. Lyons and Co. This resulted in the construc- 
tion of fifty huge bakeries and the extinction by purchase of 
ten thousand smali uneconomic baking establishments. One 
half of the army was put to cultivating the soil and increas- 
ing home production of foodstuffs, whilst some hundreds of 
battalions were put to the task of constructing dwellings for 
the troops. 

As similar measures were adopted in every country, the 
world’s surplus stocks of materials were soon absorbed. The 
necessity of accumulating supplies against a possible block- 
ade caused enormous purchases to be made from the wheat- 
growing countries, and restored prosperity and purchasing 
power to the impoverished farmers, 


The financing of the war went fairly smoothly. On the 
initiative of the United States, all war and reparation debts 
between governments were cancelled. It was further agreed 
that it would be unseemly to insist upon cash payments for 
goods supplied to one another during a united struggle 
in a just cause, and that a settling of accounts could be 
meade when (if ever) the war came to an end. As food 
was supplied to the civil population without payment, 
and half the nation was in uniform with only army 
pay, expenditure in terms of money was less astro- 
nomical in dimension than in the previous war. 


"Victory Loans were, of course, issued, and every sub- 


scription over a certain amount carried with it a title or 
decoration according to the sum subscribed. A special tax 
was levied on unearned incomes, and the sur-tax was in- 
creased. No alteration was made in the terms of the exist- 
ing national debt, except that sinking funds were suspended 
until the end of the war. As the importation of most 
luxuries was prohibited, and the amount of labour available 
for their manufacture was limited, prices of non-necessities 
rose appreciably, with a restrictive effect upon the purchas- 
ing power of the rentier class. 

The war was conducted with a view to peace. The houses 
for the army were so made as ultimately to solve the housing 
problem. The bomb and poison shelters were so con- 
structed as to form a network of traffic roads under the great 
cities. It was intended ultimately to scrap old and obsolete 
vessels and to replace them by the new ones. The accumu- 
lation of guns and war vesseis became embarrassing, so it 
was decided to sink them in the English Channel as a foun- 
dation for a bridge between Dover and Calais. 

In the year 1938, when this narrative closes, a party of 
High Financial Authorities and Orthodox Economists, 
accompanied by the Prime Minister, was meking a tour of 
inspection of the country. The sight cf so many hives of 
industry working at full speed, and a population visibly well 
fed and clothed, caused considerable perturbation to most of 
the visitors, and their leader exclaimed in anguished terms :, 

** The country is ruined ! ”’ 

** It doesn’t look like it to me,’? remarked the Prime 
Minister. 

** Yes, but just wait till the end of the war,’’ was the 
reply. 

** Well, then, we had better let it go on,’”’ said the Prime 
Minister. 

And at the time of writing, it looks as though the war 
would continue for another generation at least. 

A. Emin Davies. 


MR. JUSTICE HOLMES 
()s March 8th, Mr. Justice Holmes, of the American 


Supreme Court, celebrates his ninetieth birthday. 
lor his fellow-countrymen, the event is rightly in- 
vested with a national significance ; they realise that no man 
since Chief Justice Marshall has exercised so profound an 
influence on American law. But Englishmen, too, have 
some obligation to pay their meed of tribute to a great man 
and a great achievement. Mr. Justice Holmes stands with 
F. W. Maitland at the very head of the historians of the 
Common Law. Few books are entitled to be regarded as 
epoch-making ; certainly his dissertations upon that theme 
began the scientific study of English legal history. 
But Mr. Justice Holmes has not merely been a scholar. 


For almost fifty years on the bench he has been one of the 
outstanding liberal influences in American jurisprudence. 
He has shown how a great judge can use the gift of philo- 


sephic detachment to survey contemporary social problems 
from an eminence. He has done more than any other man 
to free the American courts from the accusation that the 
lawyer makes them the servile instruments of economic 
privilege and conservative principles. He has sought to 
make, and largely succeeded in making, the American con- 
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stitution an instrument more capable of adaptation to new 

social needs than its founders can ever have contemplated. 
It is not that he has been a radical; if anything, his own 

temperament has been aristocratic and conservative. It is 


. simply that he has consistently refused to make his private 


prejudices the parent of legal principle. He has insisted 
that, so long as the plain meaning of the constitution is 
not violated, the legidlature has the right to experiment with 
the national destiny. He has been careful of individual 
freedom while he has safeguarded the right of the people 
to order its life in terms of new experience newly inter- 
preted. The whole record of his judicial work is an admir- 
able and outstanding example of creative jurisprudence. 

And his personal influence has been hardly less remark- 
able. There are few eminent figures in American law to-day 
who do not eagerly acknowledge the inspiration they owe 
to him. His keen scepticism, his wide learning, his unend- 
ing kindness, have made him to many, both in the Old World 
and the New, a kind of philosopher-king, on the anvil of 
whose mind many have sharpened their weapons. If law 
is becoming increasingly conscious of its social perspective, 
it is largely to him that it owes this insight. He has done 
for this generation, and within his sphere, something of 
what Montesquieu established for his time. We salute with 
pride a great adventurer who has served two generations in 
an heroic way. 


THE MEANING 


have increased in the present century, sometimes do 

so on the ground that all is well if the speaker is 
intelligible. ‘* That’s bim,”’ is undoubtedly as clear in its 
meening as ‘© That is he,” and ** The man whom he said was 
going to Edinburgh ” leaves no room for misunderstanding. 
Grammar thatimposesrules with any other object than that cf 
making the meaning clearer, seems to the advocates of free- 
dom as arbitrary as the Chinese etiquette of tea-drinking. 
They are equally impatient of the pedantic objections to 
the misuse of certain words such as “ individual ” and 
“‘ nhenomenal.”? They hold that, since no one could pos- 
sibly misunderstand what is meant by “ a seedy-looking in- 
dividual *’ or * a phenomenal success,”? the dislike of such 
phrases is merely finicking, like the dislike of a tie of the 
wrong colour at a party. It is possible—indeed, certain— 
that a loose use of language, if persisted in, ultimately 
leads to woolliness and obscurity ; but there are many bar- 
barisms of speech which cause not a shadow of misunder- 
standing. If they are attacked, this is best done on the 
ground that the discipline of manners is as necessary in 
language as in life. This discipline may easily be carried 
to extremes, but without it there can be no civilisation. 

It seems to me that the object of language is not only 
to make our meaning clear, hut to make it clear in the 
fashion customary In ‘civilised socicty. Convention in such 
matters is almost as important as meaning. If one were 
praising a new novel, one could make one’s enthusiasm as 
manifest in pidgin English as in the chastest prose, but 
praise in so unconventional a form would be ineffective. 
I recently found in an Anglo-Russian lesson-book interesting 
examples of the way in which meaning can be made clear 
in the oddest and most distorted kind of sentence. Here 
we are given good Russian sentences, with an English word- 
fer-word a ution between the lines, and on the whole the 


"Tose who defend bad grammar, and their numbers 


English trans!ation is o_o singly easy to follow. Thus we 
have two lovsediie translated: ** Not all gold what glitters. 
Not spit in the well—may be of use some water to drink.” 
This may not be convent tional Eng! ish, but the meaning is as 
clear as the water in the well. 

The most attractive feature of these lessons is an inter- 


linear word-for-word translation of Tchehov’s play, The 
Three Sisters; and here, too, we can follow the meaning 


with scarcely more difficulty than in the ordinary trans-' 
lations that have been published. There is, perhaps, even 
something added to the meaning, some acceptable element 
of strangeness, as a result of the general derangement of the 
language. Olga seems more Russian than ever when she 
indulges in recollections of Moscow in sentences like these : 
** Father received brigade and went out with us out of 
Moscow eleven years ago, and I distinctly recollect, in begin- 
ning of May there, at the season in Moscow already all in 
bloom, it is warm, all poured over with sun. Eleven years 
have passed, and I remember there all, as though we had left 
yesterday. My God! To-day in mérning I woke up, saw, 
mass of light, saw spring, and joy agitated itself in my soul, 
it wanted itself on to birthplace passionately.”? That is 
surely prose charged with emotion, and what could be more 
effective than Baron Tusenbach’s description of Battery- 
Commander Vershinin to Irina. ‘‘ Interesting man? ” 
asks Trina. ‘ Yes,’’ replies Tusenbach, ** nothing to one- 
self, only a wife, mother-in-law, and two girls. By that 
wifed in second time. He makes visits and everywhere tells 
that by him wife and two girls. And so here he will tell. 
Wife somewhat half-witted, with long girlish plaits, says 
only high-soaring things, philosophizes and often temptsher- 
self on suicide, evidently in order to salt husband. I should 
long have left from such, but he suffers and only com- 
plains.”” It must be admitted that, compared with Mrs. 
Garnett’s translation, this version to some extent fails in 
lucidity. It is difficult, for example, to guess that to 
‘ salt ”? a husband means to annoy him, or that “ nothing 
to oneself ’? means “ so-so.’? But we are left in no doubt 
as to the general drift of Tusenbach’s description, and the 
craziness seems still erazier because the English is as crazy, 
as the battery-commander’s second wife. 

I am inclined to think, indeed, that we have for a long 
time been following wrong principles in the translations 
of foreign masterpieces. English translators do their ut- 
most to make the characters in foreign books talk good 
English, and as a result these characters lose a considerable 
amount of their highly desirable queerness. Here, for in- 
stance, are two translations of a passage in The Three Sisters, 
one in Mrs. Garnett’s excellent English, the other in a word- 
for-word version. Mrs, Garnett makes Irina say: 

Oh dear! to say nothing of human beings, it would be better to 
be an ox, better to be a humble horse and work, than a young 
woman who wakes at twelve o’clock, then has coffee in bed, then 
spends two hours in dressing . . . . Oh, how awful that is! 

The word-for-word version of the same outburst runs : 

God mine, better to be an ox, better to be simple horse, only 
should work, than a young woman, who rises at twelve o’clock of day 
afterwards drinks in bed coffee, afterwards two hours dresses. ..a 
Oh, how this is awful! 

As regards clearness, there is nothing to choose between 
the two passages, but I think the Russianness of the young 
woman who breakfasts in bed after mid-day is expressed 
more emphatically in the word-for-word prose. 

Again, we are aware of a certain Englishness of tong 
when Mrs. Garnett translates : 

VERSHININ: I knew your mother. 

Irntva: Mother is buried in Moscow. 

In the word-for-word version, on the other hand, we enjoy} 
the full Russian flavour of the dialogue : 

VERSHININ: I your little mother knew, 

IntmvA: Ma in Moscow buried. 

What, again, could be more essentially foreign in flavour 
than the passage in which the three sisters, Masha, Olga and 
Irina, discuss their brother Andrew, who is heard playing, 
the violin : 

MasuaA: This is Andrew who plays, our brother. 

Intna: He by us a savant. Must be, will be, a professor, 

Masua: According to wish of Pa. 

Orca: We to-day him teased. . . . He, it seems, in love a littlea| 

Intva: With one local young lady. To-day she will be by us, 
according to all probability. 

Masua: Ah, how she dresses! Some strange, bright skirt and) 
red blouse. 
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people have often laughed at the English of 

‘the te prepared for the use of travellers on the 
Continent. But may it not be that the genius of foreign 
is best captured in English such as no English- 

man would dream of speaking? After all, we read the Rus- 
sians in order to get into the recesses of the Russian mind, 
and, if they are Anglicised too completely and too smoothly 
they become little better than second-hand Englishmen. 
One might almost as well translate Synge, as translate a 
Russian into classical English. Hence, it seems to me, that 
future productions of Tchehov on the stage should ignore 


the good English translations of the plays and boldly make . 


use of the word-for-word versions. Then, at last, we should 
be stirred to the depths by the characteristic Russian des- 
pair, as when Audrew cries : 

Oh, where is it, whither went away my past, when I was young, 
joyful, clever, when I dreamt and thouglit refinedly? I own ours 
exists already two hundred years, in it hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and not one who would not be resembling to others, 
not one savant, not one artist. Only they eat, drink, slecp, efte:- 
wards they die . . . are born of others and also eat, drink, sleep. 
Life theirs they diversify with brandy and with cards. And wives 
deceive husbands, and husbands tell lies, make appearance, that 
nothing not see, nothing not hear. Vulgar influence oppresses 
children, and they become such pitiful ones as their parents. 
Does not the very helplessness of the English emphasise 

and make clear the he!plessness of the Russian? Critics 
have complained of the unsatisfactoriness of many of the at- 
tempts to produce Tchehov’s plays in this country. Let 
Sir Nigel Playfair produce The Three Sisters in real Russo- 
English, and we shal! see the opening of a new era in the 
translation of forcign works of genius. For even the stage- 
directions lose something in the course of their transmission 
into orthodox English. How tame seems Mrs. Garnett’s 
“In the house the * Maiden’s Prayer’ is played on the 
sag in comparison with the Russo-English version, ** in 
ouse they play on grand piano ‘ Prayer of a Virgin’ ”’ ! 
Possibly, then, all the fricnds of bad English—bad gram- 
mar, split infinitives, clichés, and words used in their wrong 
meanings—are right. A house agent’s prose is at least as 
intelligible as Tchehov translated word-for-word. “ As soon 
as poss.”’ is as clear to the meanest understanding as ** In 
vain, Feodor Ilyitch, you moustache to yourself shaved 
off.” That is, perhaps, how everybody will talk in the 
world-language of the future. The floodgates have been 
opened by the anti-grammarians, and they will then have 
their reward. TF 


THE WISDOM OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


HE late Dr. Rudolf Steiner, philosopher, mystic, 

| student of occultism and feunder of the Anthropo- 

sophical Society, took a great interest in agriculturc ; 

he believed that modern methods of intensive cultivation 

contravene the laws of nature, and that in the course of 

time, though we shall grow an ever-increasing abundance 
of food, it will fail to nourish us. 

There is in England to-day an Anthroposophical Agricul- 
tural Foundation with headquarters at Bray-on-Thames; it 
issues notes and correspondence on Anthroposophical agri- 
cultural methods through the medium of its journal 
Persephone. There are kindred societies on the Continent, 
and in the summer of last year the Fourth Anthroposophical 
Conference was held at Marienstein in Germany. The work 
‘appears at first sight to be of more than ordinary interest, 
because it results from the labours of a man who had his 
pwn special angle of vision and was undoubtedly gifted with 
what is commonly called extension of faculty. Experiments 
pre being carried out to test certain of his teachings. The 
‘papers that have been read at various conferences and are 
submitted to the Society from time to time, strike a note 


























































that is at once old and new, old because some of the con- 
clusions reached to-day by the Anthroposophists confirm 
country beliefs that go back to the dawn of time, while 
others deal drastically with modern convictions. 

At Marienstein last summer, Madame Kolisko gave the 
results of her own research work in sowing with an eye on 
the moon’s phases. She stated that peas planted two days 
before the full moon yielded two and half times as much 
as an equal amount planted before the new moon, the 
ratios in the case of tomatoes being 86 to 20, in beans 28 
to 12, and in cabbage about three and a half to one. This 
has a curious interest. The Germans, the Finns, the 
Esthonians and the Celts, sow corn when the moon is wax- 
ing, and root crops when it is waning. In Denmark the 
croaki ng of frogs announces the time for sowing spring oats, 
the Finnish peasant sows barley when the buttercups appear 
and rye when the raspberries ripen. 

In Paris a few weeks ago a friend was telling me of the 
plane trees that are planted along the boulevards. When 
one dies another, fully grown, is brought at great cost and 
lebour to be planted in its place. Of late it has been dis- 
covered that if-the new tree is planted in the same position 
with regard to the points of the compass that it occupied 
before it was lifted, it will thrive; if this orientation be 
neglected it will die. So to-day the compass points are 
marked on trees before they are moved and the people whose 
job it is to replenish the boulevards complain that their 
business is falling off. The mortality among tke transplanted 
planes is negligible. 

In the days when I first stiqnagted to study the inner 
life of rural England, and I am talking of thirty-five vears 
ago when I was little more than a boy, I came across some 
astonishing beliefs in the valley of the Blackwater. Then 
the country that stretches from Maldon on the hill down to 
Bradwell or Mersey on the estuary, was as remote as any- 
body could desire. ” Parts of it were ten or twelve miles from 
rail head. There were no visitors on holiday, other than 
friends of the farmers, there were no large estates, the land 
belonged chiefly to hospitals and corporations and the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s. There were no hotels, but there 
were a few clean country inns where a bedroom would cost 
2s., breakfast 9d., dinner Is. 8d., and a substantial tea Is. 
Five shillings for the day, or twenty-five shillings for the 
week, was the price of living there, and it was good living, 
for the food was grown on the spot. Eggs, in the early 
spring, would be retailed at 4d. each, a chicken cost 2s. 6d. 
The agricultural labourer earncd about 12s. a week and 
received his three or four pounds for harvest; his family 
would appear on the parish registers from the time when 
the registers were first kept. 

Now in these villages, in which I spent some pleasantly 
leisured years, I found that the principles of growing thet 
are recommended by the Anthroposophical Agricuiturists to- 
day were already understood and followed. So soon as the 
new moon came men would plant their gardens or allot- 
ments, and in due season would kill their pig, bui they would 
not plant flowers or kill their pig under a waning moon. 
I remember asking why in the case of a pig, and being told, 
* Do, she'll waste.” My informant was very spering of 
words, and it was scme time before I discovered the belief 
that a waning moon has all sorts of power for evil, and the 
growing moon all manner of power for gocd. Some sages 
among the countrymen held stoutly that these malignant 
forces existed and that a rising moon could combat them 
while a waning moon was unable to put up any resistance. 
The first “‘ wise woman ” [ ever knew—she would probably 
have been burned for a witch in earlier times because she 
looked just like the popular representation of one—would 


‘collect what she called her “* yarbs ”’ of healing under a 


rising moon, and would declare that the virtue went out of 
them as soon as the moon was “‘ on her back ”’; it is worth 
noting that both a waxing and waning moon may have this 
aspect. But, be tais as it may, these beliefs must have 
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existed through the centuries, and now Anthroposophy 
declares they are well founded. 


There is much sense in the new teaching. For example, 
we are told that poultry in orchards and meadows, ducks 
and geese in brooks, ponds, stagnant pools and damp 
meadows, should be allowed to run free, and that their num- 
ber should be regulated by the amount of insect food they 
can obtain. In this connection I remember that one of the 
most successful poultry keepers I ever knew was an old 
milier. His water mill stood by the side of a trout stream 
that ran-through a. wood, and in summer time he used to 
rise at 8.80 to release the water and set the great wheel 
moving. At the. same time he used to open his chicken 
houses, and the birds, in eager pursuit of the early worm, 
would fill themselves until, as he said, he had no need to 
give them a morning meal of grain. He boasted one of the 
largest egg baskets in the district. 


In Germany the old husbandmen place a piece of silver, 
copper or iron in their birch-bark seed basket, a few use 
copper seed containers, while the peasants of Finland keep 
a little quicksilver in a feather at the bottom of their con- 
tainer. There is some old-time significance in this, and 
reference is made to the fact that algae die in water dis- 
tilled in metal vessels, and water is set free from bacteria by 
being conducted over fine silver sieves. It would be in- 
teresting to find what lies behind the practice of the German 
and Finnish peasants, a practice of which I have found no 
counterpart in these islands. 


Very significant is the attack by the Anthroposophical 
Agricultural Foundation upon the reckless use of poison 
washes and certain artificial manures. The Agricultural 
Adviser of the Foundation, Dr. Carl Mirbt, reports that 
when he was last in the West of England, butchers were 
complaining that the offals of the beasts they slaughtered 
were often declared unfit for human consumption, although 
the meat was passed, and they thouglit that artificial 
manures were in part responsible. One German authority 
on plant physiology has declared that sprays and washes 
frequently change the balance of microflora, increasing some 
groups of organisms and killing others. Another disadvan- 
tage of their use is the effect upon the earth worm, the 
friend of man, that regulates the moisture and air in the 
soil. Moles, too, need earth worms, and when fertilisers 
or sprays that are harmful to worms are used, the moles go 
and the grubs increase. Toads are said to leave orchards 
where spraying has been carried on. A report from Han- 
over, quoted by Dr. Mirbt, states that where grass and 
other plants have been affected by copper sprays used on 
trees, nearly three hundred sheep and six cows died, and 
in Switzerland, where the famous Gruyére cheese is made, 
it is not permitted to feed the dairy cows with any food 
grown under trees that are treated with poisonous sprays. 
Farmyard manure, liquid or solid, must not be mixed with 
sulphurie acid, copperas or superphosphate. 


The German ornithologist, Floericke, has shown that wild 
birds leave districts where poisonous sprays are used on 
trees, while the effect of the arsenical spray on bees is so 
well known that English orchardists are warned against 
using these sprays when trees are breaking into blossom. 
It is stated that the use of copper sprays to prevent 
phylloxera in the continental vineyards is dangerous. The 
ash of vine wood is often found reddened by the copper, 
and it is said that wine dregs from purest grape juice will 
show a copper content where the spray has been used ex- 
tensively. Last year Professor Ziegler, of Freibourg, re- 
ported twenty-five cases of poison resulting from spraying 
for phylloxera. Where mercury sprays have been used on 
wheat, mercury has been discovered in bread by Professor 
Stock, of Karlsruhe, and he claims that even traces of metal 
are sufficient to affect the nervous system, and that many 
sick people are affected by a diet that has been touched, at 


! 


some stages of preparation, by highly dangerous chemical 


substances. 


So far as I have followed the work of the Anthroposophical 
Agricultural Foundation, it looks as though. it can be of 


considerable value. The modern tendency is to speed up 


production at all costs and to go to any extremes to combat 
‘the troubles that are associated with over-production. One 
need not travel the whole road with the Anthroposophists to 
become increasingly aware that the use of poison in the 
preparation of food may have very serious effects. After 
all, arsenic, copper, lead, chlorine, are all poisons in their 
degree, and yet each has some use in the production of 
certain food we eat, and the modern tendency is to hold that 
the end justifies the means. It may be that it fails alto- 
gether to justify them and that the rapid increase of many 
terrible diseases is due to the pace and method of modern 
production, since we are what we eat, and we inust reap as 
we sow. 


' The danger is that many people will be disposed to dis- 
regard any agricultural principles that are founded upon 
occult study, but we may take it for granted that every 
interest that handles food is cheerfully prepared to poison 
its clients if it can increase its dividends by so doing, and 
if the poisoning that makes for profit is not against the law. 
To these high aims the Anthroposophical Agricultural 
Foundation may well cal! a halt. 
8. L. B. 


A QUESTION OF CLASS 


“ "To deficit,’’ exclaims the Tory, 
Over his coffee and liqueur, 
** Is abso-bally-lutely gory : 
We must cut down expenditure. 


** I’m all, of course, for social bonhomie, 
But luxury to-day’s absurd ; 
Let’s try a spot of real economy 
And tell M.P.s to travel third. 


** Tis just a gesture, but, I’m thinking, 
(Have a cigar ?), a lead so clear 
Should stop the working-class from sinking 
Their cash in baccy and in beer. 


** And no one need be hurt. I guess you 
Won’t find those Labour chaps too proud ! 
They’re used to roughing it. Lord bless you ! 
They like to travel with the crowd. 


** We’ll use the good old car in reason, 

Or if the worst comes to the worst, 
We'll take our third-class pass or season, 

Pay the excess—and travel first.”? 


Why rake the controversy’s embers ? 
Well, for his part, MacFlecknoe swears 

*Tis not, perhaps, the first-class members 
Can best afford the first-class fares. 


¥et those who labour through the session 
May need, at times, the quict and ease 
Which merchant princes of discretion 
Think requisite for their C. T.s. 
MAcFLECKNOE, 
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Correspondence 
RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Taz New StaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—Your first number is so excitingly good, so many of 
the articles in it will read as vividly twenty years hence as they 
do to-day, that-I feel it a little ungracious to grumble at some of 
the doctrine which is woven into what you write about, 
** Education, the Next Step.” But the issues are so crucial that 
I venture to attempt a statement of the other side. 

If I were a young man going into publishing, I should not 
enlist in a denominational firm. And yet it is good for English 
thought that some publishing huuses represent the traditions of 
Rome, Canterbury and the Dissenting Deputies. If I had just 
taken my degree and was meaning to teach or study education, 
I should take a year at a training college before looking for a 
post in a primary or post-primary school. But I confess that I 
should ask Sir Percy Nunn to take me at the London University 
Day Training College, or Mr. George Smith to enrol me at 15 
Norham Gardens, Oxford, both of ‘these institutions being unde- 
nominational. And yet who can fully express the debt of English 
education to the Convent of Notre Dame in Liverpool, to Miss 
Mercier at Whitelands, to Borough Road and Stockwell, to 
Westminster which is Wesleyan, or to what Dr. Mayo, after 
three years with Pestalozzi at Yverdun, did through the Home and 
Colonial Training College ? 

I find, however, when I question myself, that I should not choose 
a denominational school to serve in, but an undenominational one. 
Perhaps for unworthy reasons, but decisively and honestly 
nevertheless. Yet English education would have lost the richness 
of its influence (and, in spite of all our weaknesses, vacillations, 
hypocrisies, snobberies and muddleheadedness, no education 
in the world has a richer content than ours), but for the religious 
tradition of the medixval schools, a tradition never snapped 
off in England, and but for the living power which abides in the 
schools which profess and practice this or that form of the 
Christian faith. It is this rich variety of living tradition, so costiy 
in grace and courage, this rich variety which keeps in juxtaposition 
the lifework of Robert Owen, John Wesley, the Clapham 
Kvangelicals, McKeble, John Stuart Mill, the Catholic Orders 
and John Henry Newman, that I for one hope to see preserved 
in cordial relation to the modern State and with due measure of 
decent aid from public funds. National education should be 
national. .And the national spirit of England has diverse spiritual 
traditions colouring its flame. In view of this I have hopes, 
faint at times, for we are near the end of an era, that the new 
English model of tolerance may be followed over a large part 
of the world rather than the model of Revolutionary France or 
the present model of the U.S.A. or the model of Soviet Russia. 
But I hasten to add that I realise the reasons which have led to 
the present situation in American education, a situation which 
no foreigner should presume to upbraid, and that in France, 
in spite of legislative parsimony and parti pris, the Catholic 
schools are an essential factor in national education. The eternal 
certainties of the Christian faith (as I believe them to be) will 
not be shaken by any refusal to admit Christian schools to their 
fair share of public aid. But the schools of the English people 
will in the long run be hurt by divorce from Christian teaching. 

To help one in reaching firm and sure convictions as to what 
the Shorter Catechism calls The End of Man is the fundamental 
work of education and of self-education in youth and age. In 
the doctrinal part of this work (not to speak of its highest 
sanctions) there are two opposite poles of truth, human and 
divine. For these poles may stand the names of St. Augustine 
and J. J. Rousseau. Between these extremes, in English schools 
as they now are, there is a parti-coloured series of combinations 
and admixtures. To have it so makes in England, if not for 
truth, at least for unity and concord. To forbid, in all schools 
aided by the State, common prayer and worship, the study of 
the Scriptures and (in schools of specific types) the clear teaching 
of the propositions which are the bones of belief, would change 
the spiritual and intellectual content of our education. For 
twenty years or more the momentum of the past would carry us 
forward, at a slackening speed, on accustomed lines. But after 
that, what spiritual and emotional substitute would fill the 
vacuum—a vacuum which education abhors? J. J. Rousseau, 
moving, prophetic, human as he is, would not, I fear, suffice as 
the only staff of life.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. Micuart E. Saver, 

March Ist. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAN AND NAarION. 


Srr,—I am deeply in sympathy with what you say. The 
secondary education of all children up to at least fifteen years 
must be paramount with us all. But, you will pardon me for 
saying so, you are not sufficiently detailed and explicit. In the 
first place, Mr. Scurr and his supporters, whom I do not agree 
with, are there as the first obstacle to the Bill’s successful passage 
through the House. In the next place, even apart from their 
opposition (I agree with you about the Lords), what do you pro- 
pose to do about the existing non-provided school buildings ? 
Do you propose to buy them out, or to build new ones at immense 
cost ? It is there that the difficulty will come in. For my part, 
I cannot but feel that by far the wisest policy would have been 
to pass the late Bill, had the Peers permitted. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the necessary religious concordat would then have 
been forthcoming. And that would have been a small price to 
pay for universal secondary education up to fifteen years of age. 
There would have been but small difficulty in our Anglican 
schools. That was admitted on all sides. In vast single school 
areas the Nonconformists would have had no trouble at all. 
The Roman Catholics are a tiny, though noisy, minority. There 
are no single school areas in their case. The concession to their 
demands would have made small difference to the country as a 
whole. Why not make it then? Your way may be the best. 
But you need to explain more fully how it is to be done. In any 
case I am afraid we shall have to wait until the General Election 
after the next one before anything can be done now.—-Yours, etc., 

Silkstone Vicarage, Water B. GranamM. 

Barnsley. 
February 27th. 





To the Editor of Tur. New SraresMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—In your article ‘“ Education: the Next Step ” you write : 
* That the: school-leaving age cught to be raised, and raised at 
the earliest opportunity, goes without question.” 

Are you sure of that ? 

Might it not have been wiser to say, “ It goes without question 
that a greater fulfilment of the purposes of education should 
be made possible at the earliest opportunity ” ? 

Lord Hailsham recently hinted in the House of Lords that the 
raising of the school-leaving age is not the best next step in the 
field of State education. 

I believe all political parties will agree that the primary purpose 
of State education is to provide as well as possible an equal 
opportunity for all. This at least is surely one of the more 
important Socialist tenets. 

To-day the child of poor parents needs to be something of a 
genius and endowed with abnormal perseverance to win a degree. 
The raising of the school-leaving age will not bring higher educa- 
tion within the reach of those who possess less than abnormal 
mental endowments. It will in no wise further this important 
purpose of State education. 

Few will deny that the ideal would be to make education 
compulsory up to seventeen or eighteen and at the same time to 
provide State universities for those who are suited for higher 
educational standards. But it is a question, and one I think 
deserving of deep consideration, whether, pending the realisation 
of the ideal, it would not be better that the next increase of 
public expenditure on education be spent on the establishment of 
a first-rate State university. This university would then provide 
free education, free board, and perhaps certain allowances to those 
students of State schools who come up to the necessary mental 
standards required. 

Such a system as this would at once add purpose and value 
to all primary and secondary education. It would be a start 
towards the ideal of equal opportunity for all, and when more 
money becomes available it could be used, at one time to raise 
the school-leaving age, at another to provide more universities, 
until finally the two sides blend into a unified whole, and we have 
a system which provides every child with no less and no more 
education than he is capable of consuming.—Yours, etc., 

Hollyhocks, Loom Lane, Radlett, Herts. H. B. Busu. 

March Ist. 





To the Editor of Tur. New StaresMAN AND NartIoN. 


Str,—I see reasons for your view that “ public education, paid 
for out of public funds, ought to be secular education.” You 
would not, I take it, suggest that the public in general disapproves 
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of religious education, or regards it as a waste of time, but that 
since we disagree as to what kind of religious education should 
be given, the best plan is to drop it altogether. It is true that 
none of the religious education given is entirely approved by all 
the parents. The undenominational teaching given in council 
schools is just as unsatisfactory to church parents as is the church 
teaching to nonconformist parents. Yet in this neighbourhood 
at any rate most parents seem to prefer Christian teaching of 
which they do not entirely approve to no religious teaching at 
ali. They also approve of the morning study opening with prayer. 
In one church and one council schooi totalling 130 children, only 
three are withdrawn, by their parents, from the prayers and 
religious instruction. 

_ You say, “. . . religious vested interests ... have done... 
harm in the past to the cause of educational progress.” This 
seems to me to be unfair, especially as you quote no instances. 
Was not the church the pioneer of free education? To-day 
church people have to pay rates for education like other people, 
and, in addition, they help the managers of church schools to 
maintain the buildings, which they have provided, in order that 
church teaching may be given to church children. 

Perhaps you are thinking of denominational managers who 
have appointed inferior teachers because they approved of their 
religious convictions. Ilow are you going to avcid such use of 
authority ? Someone has got to appoint the teachers, and that 
someone is likely to have ideas on religion which may influence 
his choice. There are cases where managers cf ccuncil schools 
have been so influenced. 

One can no more really secularise education than one can 
sccularise life, because life is not purely secular. Even if the 
State barred the Bible and ali religion from the public education, 
the religious convictions, or lack of convictions, of the teachers 
would still effect for better or worse their influence upon the 
children.—Y ours, ete., 


Hepple, Morpeth. E. Gries. 


EPSTEIN 
To the Editor of Tax New SrarresmMan anp Nation. 

Sir,—-In reference to Sir Michael Sadler’s letter upon the 
Epstein statue of “ Genesis” in your issue of the 21st ult., cannot 
think that all the great Greek, Roman and Egyptian sculptors 
have had a false conception of art. Iam inclined to think 
that Mr. Epstein has mistaken the horror of confinement for 
the pathos of maternity. I am also curious to know in what 
manner Sir Michacl thinks the statue of ““Genesis” foreshadows 
“huge changes in our present ways of life,” unless he thinks 
it a good advertisement for birth-control. Neither I, nor any 
other person that I have met, however, will disagree with him 
that the statue would “ look superb in a glade of a hill-forest 
in Tahiti.”—Yours, etc., 

44 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


ROUSE 


To the Editor of Tux New StaTesMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—I have been surprised to note that not even the ultra- 
patriotic section of the press, which till recently was never tired 
of reminding us of “ all that we owe our gallant lads,” has had 
the generosity to call proper attention to Rouse’s war record. 
As there has been so much prejudice against him during the case, 
it seems unfair that so little has been said about facts which teil 
in his favour. It appears that Rouse joined up in 1914, at the 
age of about twenty, and while engaged in defending his country 
was shot through the head. He was invalided home, and it was 
only after his return to civilian life that he seems to have developed 
the sexual megalomania over the details of which the shocked 

inglish public has recently been gloating. (I have known a good 
many of the same unhappy generation of ex-Service men who, 
without being wounded, have become morally irresponsible and 
queer in the head as a result of their war experiences). 

Since truth is said to be stranger than fiction it is, no doubt, 
within the bounds of possibility that the astonishing cock-and- 
bull story put up »y the prosecution (but unsupported as far as 
I have been able to discover by any conclusive evidence) may 
represent what actually took place. We are bound to assume 
that Rouse—although his lies and follies are not psychologically 
inconsistent with innocence of the offence charged against him— 
really did commit the motiveless, crack-brained, unpremeditated 
murder for which he has been condemned. Granting that he did 
it, is it possible to believe that he was in complete command of 
his senses? If he was “ not quite right” at the time, what was 


Marcor Oxronn. 


the cause of his aberration ? Surely it is by no means improbable 
that the fact that he had the misfortune to stop a German bullet 
may have had a good deal to do with it ? 

I am writing this letter before the result of the petition for 
Rouse’s reprieve has been announced. Incompany with everyone, 
without a single exception, with whom I have discussed the case, 
I hope sincerely that the reprieve will be granted.—Yours, etc. 

London, W.C.1. Dovcias Go_prina, 


THE COTTON FAMINE 
To the Editor of Tue New Sratesmanw anp Nation. 


Str,—The Public Works Act of 1863 to which Mr. Hammond 
has drawn attention in your last number was certainly a swecess 
if the improvement which it brought about in the sanitary 
conditions of Lancashire towns be considered. But as a means 
of providing work for unemployed cotton operatives it was a 
failure. When the scheme was still under consideration Raw- 
linson wrote that he thought that “a large proportion of the 
able-bodied distressed operatives” could be employed, and 
Farnall (Government Commissioner in ‘ Lancashire) thought 
that 27,000 men could be found work for a year. Actually 
in March, 1863, only 4,838 men were directly engaged upon 
publie works and only 3,435 of these had been cotton operatives. 
No wonder MacCullagh Torrens wrote that “a more lamentable 
confession of shortcoming under the circumstances camot 
be conceived than these few but striking figures furnish.” ‘To 
bring his total up to 7,838 men Rawhnson estimaied that 3,000 
men were being employed “in obtaining and conveying 
materials furnished by contractors.” By 1864 Manchester 
had borrowed £85,000 under the Public Works Act, but was 
employing only thirty-five operatives. Rawlinson believed 
that the smallness of the number of cotton operatives employed 
cn public works was due mainly to “the admirable and perfect 
system of relief administered so liberally yet so wisely by the 
Central Relief Committee.” Admirable and perfect it may 
have been, but its liberality may be judged from the fact 
thet “the scale of relief which has ebtained the approval of 
the Central Exccutive Committee is one which provides, on 
the average, two shillings per head for the whole mass of 
the recipients, to which may be added, in winter, a supply of 
fuel and clothing if the family have been leng out of work.” 
(Manual for the Guidance of Local Relief Committees in the 
Cotton Districts.)—Yours, etc., 


31 Rylett Road, London, W. 12. W. O. Henprrson. 


THE DESTINY OF THE UNIVERSE 


To the Editor of Tur New Stratrzsman AnD NaTION. 


Sir,—Mr. E. D. Cecil starts off his letter on the above subject 
with assertions regarding “ guesses” of Sir James Jeans, but 
makes, before he closes, reference to a well-known guess—that of 
Bickertou’s Nova, or new star, theory-——as if it provided an 
alternative to the “‘ heat-death ” hypothesis favoured by Jeans. 

Without attempting to deal with the hypotheses of Millikan, 
Lodge and others, which envisage the probable birth of “* matter ” 
from ‘ radiation ”’—the real alternative to Jeans’ hypothesis— 
it may be remarked that : 

1. Bickerton’s hypothesis has been by no means ignored by 
astronomers. It is given in most text books, along with other 
hypotheses of the origin of Novae. The chief objection to it is 
that the observed frequency of appearance of new stars seems to 
be much too great, judging by the probable number of collisions 
calculated from the average velocities and distances apart of 
the stars in space, even allowing for a possible existence of many 
dark bodies. 

2. Even if it is true, it forms no alternative to the heat-death 
idea. If there is no cyclic process whereby radiative energy 
again becomes “ matter,” collisions between stars cannot post- 
pone ad infinitum the dissipation into radiation known as “ heat- 
death,” and do not provide “a cycle of perpetual renewal” at 
all. They would, in fact, promote the proeess, by degrading 
energy of motion into the energy of radiation of the high-tempera- 
ture body or bedies produced. 

Mr. Cecil asserts that there are “dead stars.” There is no 
observational evidence of the existence of such bodies; and 
surmise to that effect is as much a guess as anything in Jeans’ 
books. The late Professor Bickerton advocated his hypothesis 
in and out of season. Astronomers did not get a chance to ignore 
it !—Yours, etc., 


London. Perer Dora, 








—— 
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THE NAZIS 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman AND NATION. ‘ 

Srm,—As a German I wish to enter a protest against your 
article “ Cultural Fascism” in Tux New Sraresman of 
January 17th. 

It is rather to be doubted if the writer of this article is of 
German nationality, and we doubt still more if he is a citizen 
in the Nazi sense. What we wish particularly to protest against 
is the representation of Lion Feuchtwanger as an exponent of 
the true German literature ef to-day. Indeed we think we 
are much nearer the truth when we call his “ Success”’ a roman 
de tendence and his writings in general, and Success in 
particular, the political shafts of one who is not at home in 
German soil. We also doubt Herr  Koesterich’s assertion 
that he is in a position to give a more unprejudiced judgment 
than Germans. That Germans do not accept the book as 
representing German contemporary literature is proved by 
the fact that—as Herr Koesterich himself must confess—the 
book is little read in Germany. 

The writer of your article is obviously unsympathetic to the 
National Socialist movement. He dismisses what he so 
inappropriately calls ‘Cultural Fascism” in a column or 
two, forgetting that any intelligent person would refuse to 
accept his views without the necessary thorough analysis. A 
refutation of Germany's outlook cannot be contained in a 
couple of words, and those words written by one who neither 
cared nor tried to get at the heart of the problem. 

Herr Koesterich’s supposition that “ all progressive tendencies 
in European intellectual life’—as he sees them—* will be 
endangered ” is well founded. Books and novels like Feucht- 


“wanger’s Success and the Manns’ book Die grosse Sache will 


certainly be abandoned by the Germany of to-morrow. But 
healthy Liberalism is not in the slightest danger. On the 
contrary, the world will one day be thankful to the Germany 
that put an end to the literature which is not only a challenge 
to the self-respect of every individual, but a threat to coming 
generations. There will, of course, be in Germany the “ Iron 
Discipline and Absolute Obedience” of Arnold Bronnen’s 
novel Rossbach, which Herr Koesterich finds so disagreeable, 
but which are so necessary for the re-erection of the German 
nation. There will be no room for such writers as Feucht- 
wanger and his literary clique ;- such ‘“* Dichter und Denker” 
will have to go abroad to find a gullible public in other countries. 
Later will come other and truer representatives of German 
thought in poets of the people such as Herrmann Stehr and 
philosophers like Leopold Ziegler. Then once again Germany 
will take her true place in the intellectual life of Europe.— 
Yours, etc., 
Oxford. 
February, 1931. 


A GERMAN oF To-mMoRROW. 


BIRD LOVERS AND BIRD FANCIERS 
To the Editor of Tux New StatresMAN AND NarTION. 

Sir,—Will you grant me a small space in your paper? 
Last week I was visiting the “Grand National Cage Bird 
Show " at the Crystal Palace. As the swing doors of the hall 
closed behind me I heard the twittering of many birds. No joy 
in that sound, and still less in the sight of those hundreds of small 
cages, each with its fluttering occupant. I had passed on my long 
upward journey from the station to the hall numerous bright 
and pleasant posters, showing parrots and smaller birds amongst 
gay tropical foliage and flowers, to advertise the Cage Bird 
Show. Though surely flowers and leaves are the right setting 
for birds, they are hardly the right setting for advertising a 
show of this kind, neither can I believe that “ cage birds” is 
the right term for any bird—caged indeed they are, but no bird 
was MADE for a cage. It’s a trapped thing with wings that we 
see in a cage, it should be a wingless, painted musical-box! The 
poster also told me that there were prizes offered to the extent 
of £1,000, so there we have the reason for the show | 


I bought my catalogue; on turning the pages we find what 


.““ cage birds” are. They are, only to mention a few, thrushes, 


blackbirds, nightingales, magpies—birds of leafy glade and 
tree-top. They are goldfinches and greenfinches, bullfinches, 
linnets, chaffinches and many others who weed our fields and 
make pleasant our gardens. Beautiful tits who haunt the pine- 
woods now try to make the best of five inches of twisted fir in 


@ tiny space no bigger than my two hands. There are woodpeckers, 


shyest of all birds, not daring to move from the little pieces o! 
bark provided for them—starlings who, when free, live in great 
happy companies, crouching alone in wooden cells. 

We will pass from our own birds to the “ Foreign Section.” 
They are weavers and whydahs, finches and combasous, birds of 
the sun. They are tanagers, palm birds, sugar birds, sunbirds, 
insect- and spider-catching birds—so many of these lovely things! 
A very sad humming bird I saw, with two perches instead of 
flowing trees, a small jar instead of flower nectar—this flashing 
jewel of the sun a prisoner in English winter! And seventeen 
lovely Japanese robins, very charming and interesting birds, 
who pine and die when they lose their mates. They are netted 


. for the English market in Japan—it is estimated that out of 


100 caught only one arrives in England, so these 17 birds represent 
1,683 dead birds ! 

I leave the exhibition and take sad pictures with me, not the 
least of which is the memory of a magpie, trying in a small, 
cramped space to eat a mealworm without at the same time 
damaging his tail.—Yours, etc., 

6 Observatory Gardens, 

London, W. 8. 


MR. COLE AND MRS. WOOLF 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTeEsMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—To be cursed by Virginia Woolf is better than to be 
blessed by anybody else, for her very cursing is an enchantment. 
She cannot do with Mr. Cole in Paris, she is as exasperated as 
Mr. Walpole with this Goodman Frog who will not come and dine, 
but sits in his nightcap by a good fireside “ enjoying myself as 
if I had been at home,” she slaughters him with what he himself 
would call “ a bouncing message’; and behold he gets up and 
walks off the page, embarrassed only by the colour of his new 
Pompadour greatcoat, and the Paris wig made so miserably that 
he will have to send it to his London barber. And when she 
comes to Blecheley Parsonage in the spring, as in spite of herself 
she has promised to do, to look at his Crocuses and Mazcreons, 
and Hypatecas, he will give her some Pots of Auriculas and 
Precox Tulips just going to blow, to put in her Chamber, and she 
will praise his Terreen for Soupe, of yellow ware new come from 
Mr. Wedgwood and will advise him about the new siding of his 
Hot Bed, and his small Nursery of Sycamores that seeded them- 
selves last Year in the Strawberry Garden, and he will not even 
mention the Dissertation he is writing on the Ely Tablet, for it is 
not to be looked for that ladies should concern themselves with the 
Study of Antiquities. 

Yet, at the moment, Mrs. Woolf is hard on Mr. Cole. She will 
not forgive him for not unlocking Walpole’s heart, though the 
key to that is as hard to come by as the one that the Turkish 
ladies thought must lock Lady Mary Wortley Montagu into her 
stays: and, indeed, the nearest these two come to speech of 
Madame du Deffand is when Walpole writes of his anxiety for the 
tiny dog that was her pitiful legacy to him, and Mr. Cole replies 
with his own heartache for Busy, who will not go off hisknee. Tha 
truth is that Mrs. Woolf has looked in Mr. Cole for Mr. Walpole, 
and not for what Mr. Walpole loved, Cole in himself Cole, 
as shy and obstinate and hospitable as Mr. Badger. Heretic as 
she is, she will soon be as orthodox a believer as myself. It was 
a chance reference in the Monthly Magazine for August, 1903, that 
the Cole MSS. at the British Museum after long concealment 
* are now open for the inspection of the curious,”’ that sent me to 
the MS. Room to read in the curious flat-headed script, so right 
for Goodman Frog, how he had had Words with Molly about the 
Cat’s Eating of his Dinner: and since then I have followed him 
through folio after folio, listening like a three years’ child. Per- 
haps some of the neater monuments might have been omitted ; 
yet Mr. Stokes, who was good enough to undertake the editing 
ended by being as infatuated as myself, and we decided that 
what pleased Mr. Cole pleased us also, and that if we could spare 
a tombstone here and there, we could not spare the language in 
which Mr. Cole described them, Henry II and Catherine de 
Medicis, for instance, “ naked and dying in white marble so art- 
fully expressed as to shock one to look at them,” and the Mixed 
Style in architecture unjustly complained of by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, ** who with a most compleat Roman Nose, had the most 
gothic Face of any in the kingdom.” 

-But enough. Mrs. Woolf has promised to come to Blecheley ; 
she will sit in the temple that Mr. Cole had built in the garden, 
and he will read her the last letter from Paris in which Mr. Walpole 
longs for spring and lilactide at Strawberry, and, if she presses 
him, a copy of his own reply.—Yours, etc., 

8 Ormonde Terrace, N.W. 8. 


T. Fisuer-Smira. 


HELEN WADDELL. 
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thing, * *- he knows that certain words woes! (). 
cats of Sut Jane. Though he is forced to pas «hs 
must utter bert the word-shy sad to sanction Mmitat.es u 
just upon the stage, beeause the commercial existence of 


the thentre is at stake, he clings im bis bewildermen: & 
those two Gee notions: that blunt (not naughty ') words 
even when eppropriate to character, should be suppress: 
au@ thet 2 touch of genuine seriousness is apt to mak: 
yassion “ aeproper,”? though the gestures of sensuality ca 
go te avy length. Such is the sieve through which drems 
w steamed im England. So we have to huddle in societies 
1 wee good plays which are not written by Englishn« 
bor the Gate Theatre much thanks. 

The awoment Abbie sees her step-son, she divines that b« 
www is heert-ctarved and sex-starved. But he sees in her 
ouiy # beetfel woman, one who is the detestable supp!anter 
er and the thief of his imheritance. (lic bad 
half-brothers and they have left for California.) 
and in rage and mortification she tells 
«= that Eben made love to her. And since th 
Wier 22 ned to leave the farm to Eben and not to 
ver, a tutte of his contempt for him, because Eben is after 
«i blood, she promises to bear him a new 
, together—and she makes another attempt 
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him. He goes to fetch the Sheriff, while she is left to tell 
Ephraim she has killed the baby, The behaviour of the old 
man is significant, We watch him first mount slowly to the 
upper room to see if the child is indeed dead, Then he 
comes back to the kitehen and questions her, He learns 


‘the whole truth. Te hears that Eben has gone for the 


Sheriff and his comments on that are two; * Glad he saved 
me the trouble,” and “I would have been boiled alive 
rather than give away my woman.”’ But Abbie knows that 
Eben’s behaviour means something else, to whieh he replies, 
“T hope it does, for your sake,” Eben does share the 
responsibility for the erime, to which his raving words had 
driven her, The lovers are taken away together, and the 
old man falls baek upon his stone-philosophy: God means us 
to be lonely and hard, 

The two most important parts in the play are magnifi- 
cently interpreted at the Gate Theatre; Abbie by Miss Flora 
Robson and Ephraim Cabot by Mr. George Merritt, There 
is a flaw in Mr. Brie Portman’s interpretation of Eben, In 
his seenes with Abbie he is good, but from the first he should 
seem downtrodden, inferior in toughness to his half 
brothers. He was too poetic to look at, too vigorous and 
self-confident. He should have been cowed from the begin 
ning, savage at times, but only as a kicked dog is savage. 
The brothers had too much of the comic yokel about them ; 
their acting lacked dry New England restraint, Mr, Merritt 
made only one mistake in his superb performance; he should 
never have capered in tune on remembering a song about 
California at the moment when his home eomes erashing 
about his ears, The east could not manage, of course, the 
New England dialect; they substituted for it a hoteh-poteh 
of rustic accents, But the brothers forget, and sometimes 
Eben, in his wrangles with his father, forgot that New Eng 
land intensity does not show in exuberance and gesture, but 
in an exagyeratedly controlled expressiveness and in under- 
statement. We are waking up to the power of Kugene 
O’Nefil’s work ; his force, his experimental daring, his extra- 
ordinary instinet for the stage. Desire Under the Elms is a 
comparatively early play. It is not a leap into new forms of 
dramatic expression, like Strange Interlude or that play of 
matks, The Great God Brown; it is not an extraordinary 
tour de force like Emperor Jones, in which there was only 
one figure on the stage, and only one emotion dramatised 

three seenes—fear ; it is not a queer moving fragment 
of poetry dragged out of the bowels of life like The Hairy 
Ape; but it is « fine tragedy. It is not, of course, a play for 
* bright young people,’ who are more 
comic sight of an old fashioned nightgown 
and of the woman who wears it; 
who find only drawing-room life 
no reason why we should have to col 
Hes to see it. And what is worse, as 
| de thus controls the supply of 
Ms source, we shall never have Kugene 
. Desmonp MacCasruy, 
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THE MUSIC OF AUTOMATA 
AND ADOLESCENTS 


EBEDIOCKRE music is a necessity, The world needs 

medioore artists of all sorte, but the word 

* medivere ” should not be a term of reproach, 
it should signify something midway between the upper and 
the lower regions, like the Mediterranean Bea, Music that 
is leas than medioere has to be vory bad before it becomes 
wholly entertaining, That is why Dame Bthel Smyth and 
her philosopher, H, I, Browster, in that ehoral work The 
Prison did not quite succeed, Poth have made brave 
attempts at mediverity, but both have failed without attain 
ing that bottomness which is completely diverting, When 
livewater declares that he is the ** song, the bird, the pride, 
the soul, the home,” Ethel Smyth heroleally supports him 
with bird-calls and bugle-calla, contrapuntal exerelses and 
Greek melodies in a vain effort to achieve musically the 
comprehensiveness of his philosophy, but if she had been a 
little more reckless and introduced a few voeally gifted 
denizens of the animal world I, for one, should have en- 
joyed my evening at the Hach Choir more, 

At the last U.1.C, symphony eoncert at the Queen's Mall 
Mr, Adrian Boult conducted one of his admirably eon 
structed programmes, consisting of Berlion"’s overture Lee 
Franes Juges, Elgar's Violin Concerto, a pew work by 
Mossolov entitled Factory--The Musie of Machines, and 
the “ Eroica’’ Symphony, Herlion’s overture was composed 
in 1827-25 when he was about twentydive years old, Why 
it is so neglected is a mystery, for it is a delightful work, 
full of verve and invention, with Derlios’s own musieal 
character stamped upon it, Perhaps it is this subtle in- 
dividual favour that is not appreciated, and it is to be 
remembered, also, that Berlion’s musie is excoodingly dim 
cult te eonduct beeause it requires @& Vvory nice musieal 
judgment, and a sympathetic understanding of his genius 
to do it justice, The coarser texture of Wagnes 's overtures 
makes them almost fool-proof in performance, whereas 
Berlion's greater delicacy and transpareney ean easily be 
destroyed by vulgarisalion, or made empty by iioetiob- 
tiveness, 

The performances of this overture and of the * Zrolea " 
symphony on this oceasion made a notable sign post in the 
career of Mr, Hoult as a eonducwor, The performanes of 
the ** Kroica’’ was the best I have ever heard of a Heethoven 
symphony under an English conduetor, There were no 
reservations to be mace, for here was a performance, both 
by orchestra and conductor, well up to the best Continental 
standards, Mr, Hoult is a strange figures under a eatho 
lieity of taste which might have hidden @ eomplete lack of 
real judgment there is apparently «a very solid and definite 
musical charaeter, for perlormanccs such as these of Hertios 
and Beethoven cannot come by accident or by inspiration 
during the eoncert. They are the result of eleary under 
standing, of eareful rehearsal, and of the technical ability 
to realise in performance one’s intellectual conceptions, 
The B.B.C.'s expensive and earefully selected orchestra can 
play very erratically; its standards of playing go up and 
down according to the exaetingness and ability of tiv 
musician who conducts it, and when I say taat it plays 
better under Mr, Hoult than under any of its other « 
ductors the oredit must be given wholly to him, ‘The « 
oriticism | have to make of Mr. Moult’s performance was 
that occasionally in the last movement of the *' By 
spontaneity and vitality were lost through too yg: 
liberation and carefulness, ‘This is, in the circumstances 


however, an error on the right side, for Mr, Boult is up 
against the traditional slackness and slap<lashness of I», 
lish musicians, and in training his orehestra to mo: 
exacting standards and in preparing @ thorough musical 
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MISS BENSON AND THE BOOK SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 
Srr,—Though it was with entirely flattering intention that Mr. 
Richard Sunne made use of me as a missile I felt a good deal of 
dismay at finding myself among the broken glass in my friend 
Mr. Walpole’s greenhouse. In order to dissociate myself from 
this outrage I might break a few panes in Mr. Richard Sunne’s, 
letting in a cold blast on that cherished gloxinia of his, Mr. 
Stephen Hudson, for instance ; but I refrain. The fact that the 
Book Society, under the chairmanship of Mr. Walpole, has made 
Miss Stelfa Benson its choice for this month should, it seems to 
me, have given Mr. Richard Sunne, as a fellow admirer, unmixed 
satisfaction. For here at last, after years of neglect on the part of 
the Hawthornden Committee and, with more excuse, on the part 
of the French branch of the Vie Heureuse Committee, Miss 
_ Stella Benson’s individual genius has been given some of the 
recognition that it deserves in the form of a wide publicity.— 
Yours, etc., 
Syrv1a Lynn. 


Miscellany 
DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


E are in front of a one-storied four-roomed New 
V \ England farmhouse. It is built of grey wood, and 
the shutters are painted green. The land is sour 
and stony. Only the fanatical perseverance of old Ephraim 
Cabot, now in his seventy-fifth year, could have wrung a 
living out of it. Man makes God in his own image, othér- 
wise he would feel God-forsaken ; Ephraim’s God is ** hard 
and lonesome.’? He once had a chance of cultivating easy 
land, but his god dwells in stones, and he could not leave 
him. Ephraim has the virtues and vices of the worshipper 
of a ged of stone: strength, harshness, and a grasping 
egotism, now despicable, now impressive. He has a greedy 
worship for the work of his own hands; like all who have 
created something through years of pain and effort, the 
sense of ownership is in him a sacred feeling. Though he 
hed married twice, his farm was always nearer to him than 
his wives. By his first marriage he begat two sons, Simeon 
and Peter, who have lived from childhood as farm-labourers. 
When she died (she was a ‘* good ’? woman, but she never 
understocd the fanaticism with which he slaved and 
sweated), he took another wife. She was “ soft,’ and the 
son she bore was also * soft.”? (This youth, Eben, is the 
hero of the love-tragedy which is the substance of the play.) 
Then she, too, died—starved of love—and Ephraim felt for 
some years if anything a little less lonely than while that 
waning, whining woman was about the house. Eben grew 
up oppressed and despised by his father and his brothers, 
who were not so tough as the old man but of a fibre more 
fit for their life. While his mother was alive he had enjoyed 
a little of the tenderness necessary to his nature; and when 
she died his temperament was warped. Grief, bitterness, 
revolt, hatred of his father, nourished in him an hysterical 
tendency to weak violence; and his bitterness was increased 
by the notion, right or wrong, that through his mother he 
had a legal claim to the farm. x 
When the curtain goes up the old man has been absent 
some months. For one day Spring had again stirred his 
blood, and he had driven off in his best clothes in search 
of a third wife. He has bought an unfortunate young widow 
with the bribe of a roof, and now they are about to return 
together. Abbie has still a hunger for happiness in her; she 
is hard only in resclve to wrench some joy yet “* thorough 
the bars of life.”” It is, of course, between Abbie Putnam 
and Eben that ‘ desire *? is kindled “‘ under the elms.” 
‘And the rare merit of this play is that we never for an in- 
stant doubt the strength of the longing which draws these 
heart-starved creatures together. ‘* Rare ” is the word, as 
playgoers know, when they recall the imaginatively un- 
edible, synthetic substitutes for passion which are offered 


them year in year out upon the stage. Passion between. 


these two, and the passion of old Ephraim for his Stone 
God, raise the play far above the usual adultery play. Fear 
and poetry, on which tragedy flourishes, blow a 
and needless to say the Court Censor has banned é 
Under the Elms. It is not his business to judge of “* the 
morals ” of any play sent in for license, but to exercise his 
power of guessing what may “ shock *? somebody in it. 
For this dim occupation he has to cultivate a certain 
timidity, even a vulgar timidity. He must ask himself, not 
what the emotional or intellectual value of a play or scene 
may be, but whether there is anything there which might 
possibly shock—whom? Ah, that’s the question! Whom? 
He knows that many readers are apt to drop any book 
with vitality in it, with the exclamation, “ Ugh! horrid 
thing, it’s alive ’?; he knows that certain words wound the 
ears of Aunt Jane. Though he is forced to pass what 
must often hurt the word-shy and to sanction imitations of 
lust upon the stage, because the commercial existence of 
the theatre is at stake, he clings in his bewilderment to 
those two dim notions: that blunt (not naughty !) words, 
even when appropriate to character, should be suppressed, 
and that a touch of genuine seriousness is apt to make 
passion ‘* improper,”’’ though the gestures of sensuality can 
go to any length. Such is the sieve through which drama 
is strained in England. So we have to huddle in societies 
to see good plays which are not written by Englishmen, 
For the Gate Theatre much thanks. 

The moment Abbie sees her step-son, she divines that he 
too is heart-starved and sex-starved. But he sees in her 
only a lustful woman, one who is the detestable supplanter 
of his mother and the thief of his inheritance. (He had 
paid off his half-brothers and they have left for California.) 
He repulses her; and in rage and mortification she tells 
old Ephraim that Eben made love to her. And since the 
old man is inclined to leave the farm to Eben and not to 
her, in spite of his contempt for him, because Eben is after 
all his flesh and blood, she promises to bear him a new 
son. They pray together—and she makes another attempt 
upon Eben. This time she is successful. But only by mak- 
ing Eben first believe that through her he will taste 
again a little joy and rest of heart. The broken dialogue 
between them late at night in the parlour of the farm, 
she in her coarse, long, neck-to-heel nightgown, he torn 
with distrust and longing, is most moving. But it is not this 
scene alone which drives home the strength o! the longing 
and the depth of the loneliness which unite them. There 
is a snatch of talk next morning at the window before he 
goes to work—it is only an exchange of a few remarks— 
but in it the dramatist has managed to suggest the release, 
the rest, the unselfish gaiety of passion satisfied. Months 
pass and Eben’s son is born. The old man is wild with joy. 
It is a proof of his vigour, a guarantee that he will still 
possess, in a sense, after death the work of his hands. At 
the christening’ party, the tired mother sits watching the 
dancing neighbours, among whom her old husband is fling- 
ing Limself about in an ecstasy of demonstrative youth. All 
the neighbours guess the truth; she has to support as best 
she can their innuendos, while upstairs Eben sits beside the 
cradle. 

Here, perhaps, {s the point at which to comment on the 
technical originality of the play. The house before us is 
divided, as I said, into four rooms in which different scenes 
take place; the front of the stage represents the farmyard. 
Sometimes one room, sometimes another is visible; some- 
times two together. For instance, during this act, while we 
watch and overhear the revel, we aiso see Eben gazing into 
the cot upstairs. In the preceding act we have watched him 
twisting on his bed, while old Ephraim, sitting on his wife’s 
next door, expounds to her unheeding ears the Stone-God 
religion which has isolated and supported him all his years. 
The device has all the advantages of the Elizabethan stage 
with its upper scene, which Mr. Granville Barker, in his 
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Prefaces to Shakespeare’s plays has expounded so admir- 


ably, showing how Shakespeare used them to obtain con- 


trasts and ironic emphasis. 

The action now begins to rush to its tragic climax. Now, in 
Eben and his father there is, beside the chronic hatred and 
contempt they share, the towering arrogance of men grati- 
fied at each other’s expense. They quarrel. Old Ephraim 
hurls at his son the fact that Abbie had long resolved to 
get an heir to oust him from his inheritance. In vain she ex- 
plains to her lover that she had said this in bitterness when 
he rejected her—months ago. The suspicions of a warped 
nature are too strong in him. He believes she tricked him 
into being the father of her child in order to rob him of his 
inheritance: ‘* O Abbic, how could you be as bad as that? ” 
‘And she, to convince him—to keep the one human being she 
loves near her (for he has told her he will go)—smothers her 
child. Eben is horror-struck. To his grievance-tortured, 
enslaved mind it seems that she has done this also to spite 
him. He goes to fetch the Sheriff, while she is left to tell 
Ephraim she has killed the baby. The behaviour of the old 
man is significant. We watch him first mount slowly to the 
upper room to see if the child is indeed dead. Then he 
comes back to the kitchen and questions her. He learns 
the whole truth. He hears that Eben has gone for the 
Sheriff and his comments on that are two: ‘* Glad he saved 
me the trouble,”? and ‘‘ I would have been boiled alive 
rather than give away my woman.”’ But Abhie knows that 
Eben’s behaviour means something else, to which he replies, 
**T hope it does, for your sake.’*? Eben does share the 
responsibility for the crime, to which his raving words had 
driven her. The lovers are taken away together, and the 
old man falls back upon his stone-philosophy: God means us 
to be lonely and hard. 

The two most important parts in the play are magnifi- 
cently interpreted at the Gate Theatre; Abbie by Miss Flora 
Robson and Ephraim Cabot by Mr. George Merritt. There 
is a flaw in Mr. Eric Portman’s interpretation of Eben. In 
his seenes with Abbie he is good, but from the first he should 
seem downtrodden, inferior in toughness to his half- 
brothers. He was too poetic to look at, too vigorous and 
self-confident. He should have been cowed from the begin- 
ning, savage at times, but only as a kicked dog is savage. 
The brothers had too much of the comic yokel about them; 
their acting lacked dry New England restraint. Mr. Merritt 
made only one mistake in his superb performance; he should 
never have capered in tune on remembering a song about 
California at the moment when his home comes crashing 
about his ears. The cast could not manage, of course, the 
New England dialect; they substituted for it a hotch-potch 
of rustic accents. But the brothers forgot, and sometimes 
Eben, in his wrangles with his father, forgot that New Eng- 
land intensity does not show in exuberance and gesture, but 
in an exaggeratedly controlled expressiveness and in under- 
statement. We are waking up to the power of Eugene 
O’Neill’s work ; his force, his experimental daring, his extra- 
ordinary instinct for the stage. Desire Under the Elms is a 
comparatively early play. It is not a leap into new forms of 
dramatic expression, like Strange Interlude or that play of 
masks, The Great God Brown; it is not an extraordinary 
tour de force like Emperor Jones, in which there was only 
one figure on the stage, and only one emotion dramatised 
during three scenes—fear ; it is not a queer moving fragment 
of poetry dragged out of the bowels of life like The Hairy 
Ape; but it is a fine tragedy. It is not, of course, a play for 
Aunt Jane, or for ** bright young people,’? who are more 
impressed by the comic sight of an old-fashioned nightgown 
than by the pathos and passion of the woman who wears it; 
it is not a play for people who find only drawing-room life 
human. But there is no reason why we should have to col- 
lect into private societies to sce it. And what is worse, as 
long as spurious delicacy thus controls the supply of 
dramatic art at its source, we shall never have Eugene 
O’Neills of our own. Desmonp MacCarrtny. 


THE MUSIC OF AUTOMATA 
AND ADOLESCENTS 


EDIOCRE music is a necessity. The world needs 
Mf near artists of all sorts, but the word 

** mediocre ’’ should not be a term of reproach; 
it should signify something midway between the upper and 
the lower regions, like the Mediterranean Sea. Music that 
is less than mediocre has to be very bad before it becomes 
wholly entertaining. That is why Dame Ethel Smyth and 
her philosopher, H. B. Brewster, in that choral work The 
Prison did not quite succeed. Both have made brave 
attempts at mediocrity, but both have failed without attain- 
ing that bottomness which is completely diverting. When 
Brewster declares that he is the ** song, the bird, the pride, 
the soul, the home,’’ Ethel Smyth heroically supports him 
with bird-calis and bugle-calls, contrapuntal exercises and 
Greek melodies in a vain effort to achieve musically the 
comprehensiveness of his philosophy, but if she had been a 
little more reckless and introduced a few vocally gifted 
denizens of the animal world I, for one, should have en- 
joyed my evening at the Bach Choir more. 

At the last B.B.C, symphony concert at the Queen’s Hall 
Mr. Adrian Boult conducted one of his admirably con- 
structed programmes, consisting of Berlioz’s overture Les 
Francs Juges, Elgar’s Violin Concerto, a new work by 
Mossolov entitled Factory—The Music of Machines, and 
the “Eroica’”? Symphony. Berlioz’s overture was composed 
in 1827-28 when he was about twenty-five years old. Why 
it is so neglected is a mystery, for it is a delightful work, 
full of verve and invention, with Berlioz’s own musical 
character stamped upon it. Perhaps it is this subtle in- 
dividual flavour that is not appreciated, and it is to be 
remembered, also, that Berlioz’s music is excecdingly diffi- 
cult to conduct because it requires a very nice musical 
judgment, and a sympathetic understanding of his genius 
to do it justice. The coarser texture of Wagner’s overtures 
makes them almost fool-proof in performance, whereas 
Berlioz’s greater delicacy and transparency can easily be 
destroyed by vulgarisation, or made empty by insensi- 
tiveness. 

The performances of this overture and of the ‘* Eroica ”’ 
symphony on this occasion made a notable sign-post in the 
career of Mr. Boult as a conductor. Tle performance of 
the “‘ Eroica’’ was the best I have ever heard of a Beethoven 
symphony under an Englisu conductor. There were no 
reservations to be made, for here was a performance, both 
by orchestra and conductor, well up to the best Continental 
standards. Mr. Boult is a strange figure; under a catho- 
licity of taste which might have hidden a complete lack of 
real judgment there is apparently a very solid and definite 
musical character, for performances such as these of Berlioz 
and Beethoven cannot come by accident or by inspiration 
during the concert. They are the result of clear under- 
standing, of careful rehearsal, and of the technical ability 


to realise in performance one’s intellectual conceptions. 
The B.B.C.’s expensive and carefully selected orchestra can 
play very erratically; its standards of playing go up and 
down according to the exactingness and ability of the 


musician who conducts it, and when I say that it plays 
better under Mr. Boult than under any of its other con- 
ductors the credit must be given wholly to him. The only 
criticism I have to make of Mr. Boult’s performance was 
that occasionally in the last movement of the * Ercica ”’ 
spontaneity and vitality were lost through too great 
liberation and carefulness. This is, in the circumstances, 
however, an error on the right side, for Mr. Boult is up 
against the traditional slackness and slap-dashness of Eng 
lish musicians, and in training his orchestra to more 
exacting standards and in preparing a thorough musical 
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performance he cannot at this stage wholly avoid this 
danger. 

After the music of old-fashioned human beings like 
Berlioz and Beethoven, it was peculiarly interesting to hear 
the Music of Machines by Mr. Mussolov. Born in Kiev in 
1900, Mussolov can be considered as a product of the new 
Russia, seeing that he was only seventeen years old when 
the Russian Revolution took place. In their day Berlioz 
and Beethoven were considered revolutionaries, but artistic 
revolutionaries. Whatever Mussolov may be politically, 
artistically he is not a revolutionary in the sense that he 
turns towards something different from what exists around 
him. He is a mere imitator, and his imitation in music of 
the universal whirr of machinery in which Russian, Euro- 
pean and American citizens find themselves to-day is a 
mere musical photograph completely lacking in any 
psychological expression or judgment. Any revelation of 
the mind from a contemporary Russian composer would 
have great interest, but in this work Mussolov shows no 
more mind than a photographic plate which records a scene 
impinged upon it. Musicians of Mussolov’s calibre in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries imitated battle pieces 
in music. There are innumerable examples that attained 
great celebrity and popularity in their day and are now 
forgotten. There are living composers who are not in the 
modern fashion, and go on imitating what their prede- 
cessors did, but the musician who describes factories in 
music is no more advanced or modern than the musician 
who describes battle-pieces. A pre-gun battle-piece would 
contain only the noises of bows and arrows, the clanging 
of swords and (if the composer lived during the Pyrrhic 
wars) the snorting of elephants. Are we to consider such a 
battle-piece less ‘*‘ modern ” or ** advanced ” than one con- 
taining imitations of cannon? 

It is with relief that one turns from all such nonsense to 
the music of Stravinsky, whose new ‘‘ Capriccio ”’ for piano- 
forte and orchestra was played at the Courtauld-Sargent 
concert last Monday. Here we have at least a human being, 
and not a mere automaton reproducing automatically his 
environment. But when we examine the quality of this 
music of Stravinsky’s we are brought up against an in- 
teresting problem. In the same programme with the new 
‘* Capriccio ”’ played by Stravinsky himself was an old 
work, ** L’Oiseau de Feu,’’ conducted by himself. The 
** Capriccio ’”? is a much more successful work, in my 
opinion, than his pianoforte concerto and his orchestral 
pieces played recently at the Stravinsky B.B.C. concert. It 
is gay, unpretentious, shows musical invention, and is ex- 
pressive. But so is ‘* L’Oiseau de Feu.” In fact, it has more 
invention, and is more expressive and has more vitality, 
although its character is of the romantic-adolescent type. 

Nevertheless, this adolescent romanticism is fresh and 
spontaneous and thoroughly enjoyable. In the ** Capriccio ” 
we see a mind that has matured to the extent that it is 
too sophisticated now to be romantically adolescent, but 
none the less it has never grown and developed inwardly; 
it has only become more outwardly aware of other 
opinions and other people’s sensations. Stravinsky does 
not dare and cannot continue to compose in his earlier 
Fenimore Cooper and Edgar Allan Poe vein of romanticism, 
a romanticism that was as thoroughly Russian in its folk 
character as the authors I have mentioned were American 
and European. No artist above the age of forty who pre- 
tends to be a leader can remain a sort of glorified boy- 
scout or a musical Edgar Wallace. Stravinsky is a man of 
far too great sophistication for such a role, even if he were 
not as an artist too ambitious to be content with it. 

We therefore see in his later work an increasing effort 
to rid himself of all this adolescent mystery-mongering and 
atmosphere. He prunes and inhibits himself to such a 
degree that the contortions he makes in order to escape 
from his nature are indeed extraordinary. Every now and 


then the emotionalism of one of the most emotional (in the 
nervously physical sense) of composers breaks out in his 
work; at other times it is repressed so ruthlessly that the 
result is dry and empty. Sometimes, as in this ‘‘ Capriccio,”’ 
a rather barren gaiety and liveliness are allowed to eseape, 
a sort of pathetic ghost of boyishness. For what, after 
all, is the secret of this phenomenon? Is it not that we 
have here a case (so common among the most gifted artists 
nowadays) of prolonged and almost antiquated adolescence ?, 
The mind has become sophisticated, the senses have be- 
come experienced and aged, and lost their zest and fresh- 
ness, but the spirit, the character, the human being has 
not matured and developed correspondingly. Stravinsky, 
one must respect because one is conscious of a struggle. 
Here is an artist who does not willingly become either an 
automaton or an aged adolescent. He fights against his 
nature, he is perhaps indifferent whether his music suffers 
or not, he is so concentrated upon his struggle. In all this 
he is representative of his age, and he presents a real 
problem for critical intelligences. 
W. J. Turner. 


ROYAL WILLIAM 


STATESMAN remarked of him that he was “‘ a good 
A egg, but a little cracked.’? It is not a century since 

his death; he was always popular; he was both 
scandalous and eccentric; he was kindly; he was a Sailor 
King—and yet to-day, when the unvarnished biography is 
popular, his name adorns the spine of no demy octavo. Such 
is the strange oblivion of King William IV., known to his 
contemporaries, in his later years, by the grandiloquent 
title of the Reform Monarch of England. 

Perhaps there are vanquished historians now breathing 
who have put away their material with a sigh, and essayed 
a new subject, though there are few characters in English 
history—Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, is among them— 
more in need of a fresh and lively re-examination. In every 
way a figure of fun, William is still, like a discarded jack- 
in-the-box, crammed away unused in a corner of the toy- 
cupboard. 

Actually, there are two considerable difficulties in the way 
of the biographic conjurer, the subject himself, and past 
biography ; for King William IV., despite his potentialities, 
remains a paradox. Apparently rich in comedy, his authentic 
remarks have lost their pith. Set down in cold print, they 
are for the most part as stupid as those of a popular 
comedian which, though from the stage they may convulse 
an audience, are but sorry stuff in the study. The best tale 
is perhaps that of a visit to a city in Scotland, where he 
took a dislike to an official dignitary. Turning to this man’s 
deputy, William said: ‘‘ When He goes I’ll make you 
Him.” To which the dignitary replied: ‘‘ I should not 
think of going before your Majesty.’’ Such is one of the 
better stories; even so, it is not William who amuses. 

The bare bones of fact are surely good. Being the third 
son, William’s prospects of the throne were remote, and he 
was sent when a boy into the navy, where he actually fought 
under Rodney and served under Nelson, whom he always 
warmly befriended. His active naval career ended as a result 
of deliberate disobedience of orders, for he sailed his ship 
merrily across the Atlantic in a dangerous season because 
he did not wish to winter on the far side. Later in life 
his brother the Regent made him Lord High Admiral, a 
position he filled with the highest possible irregularity. He 
lived many years in Bushey Park with Mrs. Jordan, a 
charming actress, by whom he had a numerous progeny. 
He left her, when it appeared that he must succeed to the 
throne, to marry a German princess. When he did succeed, 
he was faced with a political dilemma of enormous magni- 
tude, the Reform Bill agitation. That the throne survived 
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this was no fault of his own sagacity. The crisis once over, 
the rest of his life was uneventful, but full of petty ludicrous- 
ness, of which his amazing public speech against the Duchess 
of Kent in her own presence is not the least. But he 
retained some — to the last. As he had befriended 
“Nelson, so did he support Victoria in her difficult minority. 
He did this practically, with the offer of a large allowance. 

His biographers are shocking. A little Impartial Life by 
hn unknown shorthand writer called Harding is the best, 
but even this, written as it was within sound of William’s 
funeral bell, has no perspective. The lives of Huish, 
Watkins and Wright are also con » and unim- 


aginably scandalous. The Whispering Gallery pales beside © 


the indiscretions and fabrications of Huish. The Victorian 
life of Fitzgerald is quite as poor, and for true end lively 
pictures any historian must resort to the subsidiary com- 
ments of the ubiquitous Greville, to the Duke of Buckingham 
and to more m writers who have brushed the subject. 

William awaits resurrection. He needs a genius who will 
display him as someone at once a little greater and a httle 
more comic than he now appears. The genius will lie in a 
delicate arrangement cf truth. For better er for worse, we 
will no longer tolerate our history dull. And at worst, 
William himself was never that, though he might well have 
been, for his thoughtfu! brother left him 48,000 documents 
te sign when he ascended one Throne. 

Ouiver Warner. 


THERE IS A DIGNITY IN DEATH 


HERE is a dignity m Death 
That stamps all things that he’s removed 
As vart of the ulterior Love 

This fitful frame of ours above. 

Strict the fell Sergeant, but his hour 

Love in his mercy softencth. 


So let my body in dark care 
Rest with some creature’s I have loved. . . » 
A dog, whose lovely end 
In life was just to be a friend; 
And with me bury some dead flower 
Whose seed’s untethered in the air. 
Grorrrzy DrarMer, 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 

Mr. Chaplin 

ITY LIGHTS provides an entertainment of such an 
C entirely different category from what is usually offered 

in the world’s cinema halls that it is difficult to know 
where to begin criticising it. Mr. Chaplin can neither be 
praised nor blamed in comparison with anyone cise. He 
is the only great artist the film has produced; his taste is 
ps discreet as it is spontancous, his morality is as sublime 
‘aS it is simple. He is at once the most tragic and the 
most comic figure of the day. There is nothing ke can- 
not do, no emotion he eannot suggest; so there is no limit 
to his sympathetie understanding of life. Hence it is almost 
impossible to say anything about him. The only criticism 
one can apply to his pictures is that they are apt to be 
episodic in treatment and lacking in unity. Such a criticism 
could not be levelled against The Gold Rush or The Kid ; 
but it can be levelled against City Lights. The extremcly 
funny episode of Charlie’s boxing match lacks rhyme 
or reason. It seemed merely inserted to fill up the time; 
more serious, the whole motif of the eccentric millionaire 
is limply handled. He is just taken im and out of a 
firawer to help on the plot when it is getting stuck; 
he is a rather clumsy piece of machinery. City Lights 


ust be regarded then as a succession of brilliant episodes. 

‘And it would be difficult to conceive anything more brilliant 
Or more varied. The sense of tragedy prevails, as it has con- 
sistently preyailed in Mr. Chaplin’s later films, but City 


Lights contains many passages as excruciatingly funny as 
anything he has produced. The humour has, on occasion, 
a sinister touch which is new to mie. Observe carefully the 
incident of the cat and the flower pot, and how the self- 
satisfied wagging of a cat’s tail on an empty scene can 
suggest the whole cruelty of the universe. 

The proof of Mr. Ciaplin’s genius lies in the fact that he 
is able to use themes cf an elemental simplicity, which would 
frighten off everyone else. A blind flower girl suceoured by 
a tramp! It is difficult to imagine a theme leading more 
straight to disaster. One touch of Barrie, one touch even 
of Dickens, and the thing would become quite intolerable. 
But he has not a touch cf Barrie’s whimsicality and he has 
an iron self-control lacking to Dickens. Centinually 
moving on a razor edge, he never falls into the innumerable 
gulfs which await him. The mere choice of such a theme 
seems an act of almost divine bravado, and proves a 
Napoleonic ability to trust one’s star. 

Mr. Chaplin’s refusal to have anything to do with 
“talkies ** has been mueh commented on and highly praised. 
This praise is no doubt deserved. But it is really difficult 
to see how he could do anything else. For he is the least 
realistic, the least “ photographic ” of artists. He is an 
artist of pure tempo and of pure vision. The speed at which 
he moves is generally completely out of proportion with the 
speed of anyone else on the stage at the same time. Half 
his effects are gained by the mere confusion of times, and 
the emotional value he can get out of conflicting speeds. 
On the ether side, he is the very genius of sight—who sees 
resemblances between things which no one has seen before. 
His disasters are frequently due to incredible mistakes about 
the identity of objects, which no one has as yet thought of 
confusing. This is the pure art of pantomime, from which 
speech is quite inevitably ebsent. And hence it may be 
plausibly argued that however amusing a talkie is, or how- 
ever beautiful the materia] at the photographer’s disposal, 
it can never be a work of art, because it pestulates a hopeless 
confusion of genres. To see Mr. Chaplin after two years 
of “ talkies ”’ is to realise with increased force the truth of 
this theory. 

There is no great reason to describe or to commend any 
particular Chaplin film, because presumably anyone who 
ever goes to a picture goes to a new Chaplin. Further, just 
as the compiete Coméddie humaine is more important than 
eny single novel by Balzac, so the complete work of Chaplin 
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is more important than any individual performance. You 
feel behind the mass of them the most effective personality 
probably in the art of the day, certainly the most important 
moral force. The truths that Mr. Chaplin illustrates seem 
to me the most important of truths. Yet he never preaches, 
There is never a moment of propaganda in his work. Every- 
thing springs spontaneously from his view of the universe 
and from the fact that he offers no solution, neither a huge 
bank balance nor a communally-owned tractor, for the sor- 
rows thaf afflict the human race. He can offer us nothing 
but the dignity of the inner life, the essential solitude of the 
soul. He would also say, I imagine, that only by being 
ridiculous can we obtain moral grandeur. Never in the 
history of art can there have been a greater enemy of shams. 


Mr. Bax’s Venice 

The Venetian, at the Little Theatre, is a beautifully 
written play. The dialogue is cool, ¢areful and simple, 
shunning alike the easy, intolerable Renaissance “‘ colour- 
ing ”’ of the period hack, and the equally intolerable self- 
conscious modernism of which Mr. Shaw, for instance, is 
sometimes guilty. 

Yet The Venetian is not altogether satisfying—perhaps 
because Mr. Bax has never fet fully realised exactly what 
are the demands of the theatre. Situation, suspense, vio- 
lent emotion, contrast, dilemmas and decisions—you will 
find them all in the play, the whole bag of tricks which the 
dramatist uses to cheat us for our pleasure. But none of 
them is used to its full dramatic advantage. It is as though 
the author were a little ashamed of them, and anxious to get 
through with the sorry business of trotting them out as un- 
obtrusively as possible. The result is a play of bouquet 
rather than body, of passions reflected ratherthan expressed. 
Charming settings and beautiful costumes apart, the produc- 
tion is hardly calculated to give the piece its full value. 
There were some particularly tiresome accents. among the 
male characters, with Mr. Wilfrid Walter himself as a minor 
offender in the matter of genteclism among the vowels—an 
unhappy flaw in an otherwise admirably dignified and ‘.n- 
pressive Francesco. The Cardinal, his brother, was played 
by Mr. Alistair Sim with what sounded like a North-of- 
Tweed accent, in a monotony of subtle turpitude (has his- 
tory no record of a kindly Cardinal, by the way?). Miss 
Margaret Rawlings had her moments of magnificence, but 
very nearly threw the play out of gear by failing completely 
to indicate Eianca’s development from high-spirited, pas- 
sionate innocence to fiercely ambitious motherhood. In par- 
ticular, her arch coquetry in the first scene went far to 
destroy what should have been a romantic piece of love- 
making to which the next scene provided a sequel of dis- 
illusion. Miss Miriam Adams and Miss Catherine Lacey, in 
minor parts, were astonishingly vivid and agreeably natural 
sinners. 

Mr. Maugham Ten Years Ago 

No new comedy as good as The Circle has been produced 
in the ten years since its first appearance. It is the story, 
you remember, of a young married woman who goes off 
with a man in spite of the warnings of her mother-in-law, 
who had made the same mistake thirty years previously. 
‘The play has hardly aged at all. Society has become rather 
laxer perhaps, and Lady Kitty’s sad stories of being “‘ cut ” 
and having to live with her inferiors seem even less applic- 
able to 1931 than they did to 1921. But it remains true 
that one can profit precious little by other people’s experi- 


ence; .. at there are occasions when present love is infinitely 
more im ortant than future happiness; and that love is a 
very temporary form of insanity. On the other hand, the 
times are more favourable to women, and any girl born 


in the twentieth century is likely to be better able to look 
after herself, and at a pinch to support herself, than most 
women born in the nineteenth. But the young people in 
The Circle are cardboard anyhow. It is a play concerned 
with the tragedy and eruel comedy of old age: the pro- 


tagonists are Lady Kitty, the husband she has deserted, 
and the lover she has prevented from deserting her. The 
photograph album scene is profoundly moving, the squabble 
about India and Barbados almost Swiftian in its comic 
horror, the card-table scene as amusing as anything I know. 
If we do not foresee a better life for Elizabeth than her 
mother-in-law has had,.it is because Mr. Maugham gives 
us no reason to suppose that she is a better person. An 
elopement secms an extravagant way of satisfying her love, 
like burning a house to cook a rasher of bacon. All that is 
required is a little clandestine adultery. So perhaps the 
real moral of the play is that one should never fall in love 
with people who live at the Antipodes. 

The production at the Vaudeville is a little sticky, but 
the acting is admirable. Miss Athene Seyler inclines to 
overact, perhaps because she is really too young for her 
part. But her collapse into old age in the last act is superb. 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth and Sir Nigel Playfair give two of 
the best performances I have ever seen,’ Sir Nigel bringing 
out delicately the priggishness in his role which a less con- 
scientious actor would have suppressed. Mr. Peter Hannen 
is a rare charmer, and makes the young business man as 
eloquent as Mark Antony. He is a marvellous advertise- 
ment for the Cambridge Marlowe Society as the best possible 
training for the London stage. Mr. Vosper does his best 
with the one unsatisfactory character in the comedy, and 
Miss Celia Johnson does look as if she might run away, 
which Miss Fay Compton in the same part never did. 
Finally, it is a great and unusual pleasure to hear English 
as well spoken on the stage as it is by every member of the 
Vaudeville cast. The Circle deserves to takes its place with 
the small array of classical English comedies; and when it 
is given in 1941, and in 1991, I hope it will be as well acted 
as it is now. 

* . * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week : 


Saturday, March 7th. 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, 
Westminster, 11. 
Edwin Fischer (piano) at the Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Dorothea Vincent (piano), at the Grotrian Hell, 3.15. 
** The White Devil,’? A.D.C., Cambridge. 
Rugby football, Royal Navy v. Army, Twickenham, 
Athletics, Oxford v. Cambridge, Stamford Bridge. 
Sunday, March 8th. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Furt- 
wangler, Albert Hall, 3. 
Monday, March 9th. 
** Cavalleria Rusticana ” and *‘ I Pagliacci,’’ Cari Rosa 
Opera Company, Lyceum. 
Quadruple bill of one-act plays, produced by the 1980 
Players, Faculty Theatre. 
Mr. E. K. Waterhouse on “* The Family of Bellini," 
University College, 4. 
Tuesday, March 10th. 
** O.H.M.S.,”? by R. Berkeley, at the New Theatre. 
National Hunt Steeplechase Meeting, Cheltenham. 
Mr. A. W. Hill on *‘ Botany,”’ Morley College, 8. 
Wednesday, March 11th. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert conducted by Oskar Fried, 
Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Thursday, March 12th. 
Royal Philharmonic Society (conductor, Sir Henry 
Wood), Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Dr. A. M. Bassani on *‘ Pompeii *’ (in Italian), Univer- 
sity College, 5.30. 
*“* The Devil’s Wedding,’ by Gluck, and ‘* H.M.S. 
Pinafore,” Birkbeck College Operatic Socicty, The 
College Theatre, 7.45. 
Friday, March 13th. 
British Women’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted by, 
‘Dr. Malcolm Sargent, Queen’s Hall, 8, 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r I “HERE are few who make a brag of madness. If 
there be any boasting left in the spirit of those who 
have overtopped reason, it more commonly shows 

itself in frantic asseverations of sanity, and in a tendency to 

include the rest of the world under a sentence of folly or 
mania. And if a man recovers from that desperate state he 
will go softly the rest of his life, and make no high mention 
of the time when his wits left him, and he saw things, as we 
say, out of all proportion. Whether there be any men, or 
any class of men, who can claim to possess complete sanity, 
it is impossible here to determine. Poets and saints, as indi- 
viduals, may be allowed to possess sanity in a super-eminent 
degree; and of all occupations those which lead to the 
greatest sanity are, perhaps, they in which a man follows 
the sea. The very fantasticality of his life, led with such 
dangerous uncertainty on so inhumane an element, inspires 
him with sanity as a protection; but when sailors come on 
the land they are frequently the most excessive and 
eccentric of mortals, and wander from good sense as far as 
stockbrokers, economists, makers of big businesses, re- 
viewers of novels, or even schoolmasters. While, however, 
we cannot certainly decide to whom the prize for sanity 
should be awarded, surely the prize for unreason must be 
given to those—among whom I boastfully rank myself— 
who collect many books. Boastfully, I say, because we are 
the men who brag of our madness—kleptomania, nympho- 
mania, pyromania, monomania, these are words of disap- 
probation, and those who suffer from the complaints stig- 


-matised are bashful and secretive ; but bibliomania, a word 


scarcely two centuries old, has been a boast since old Dibdin 
produced his rather tedious guide-book. 
. * * 


To the investigation of this strange human complaint— 
it is, I think, confined to human beings, though it would be 
a suitable hobby for the long-lived creatures, the elephant 
or the parrot—Mr. Holbrook Jackson has brought, in The 
Anatomy of Bibliomania (Vol. I., Soncino Press, 28s.), his 
own erudition, versatility and charm, and the method im- 
mortalised by Robert Burton when he went anatomising 
melancholy. I have no words for the fascination that Mr. 
Jackson’s book has for me; yet I have lived enough with 
those who do not share my proud affliction to realise that 
many will find his book a catalogue of human folly and 
wildness, a library of pedantic ineptitudes, a map to those 
sinister devices by which men fill an orderly house with 
dust-collecting material, insisting on keeping about them, 
taking air and using space, objects which should be bor- 
rowed from a lending library or a friend who is weak-minded 
enough to act as one. Such will find no pleasure in Mr. 
Jackson’s book; but what a joy it will be to anyone who, 
in his schcoldays, lunched on a bun to buy a book, or 
walked home in the rain, so saving threepence to be care- 
fully invested in Farringdon Street or Booksellers’ Row. 
Nor would I despair of giving the volume, as a tract, to 
work for the conversion of those who, in the quaint lan- 
guage of the drawing-room, are “ fond of reading ”’; for 
among such can often be found people who suddenly come 
to recognise the true importance of literature in the world. 

r * . 


The greatest enemy of books is books; and few who care 
for literature, and desire to see its kingdom-extended, are 
happy at the amount of time spent on books by those who 
have never learned the craft of reading but have been 
taught the business of it. In a world where there were 
fewer books and bardly any newspapers, bibliomania was 
intenser and purer. Yet in the noble end to his chapter, 
** A Pageant of Bookmen,’’ Mr. Jackson can give us modern 
names as well as ancient. 


Petrarch died alone in his library at Arqua, his head resting on 
an open book, the manuscript of his Life of Cesar unfinished before 
him, as Plato is said to have died long before with his head on 
Sophron’s Jesies; Fenton, the poet, died, in 1720, at Lady 
Trumbal’s house at Easthampstead, among his books and papers; 
Leibnitz died in a chair with the Argenis of Barclay in his hand ; 
when Sir William Osler was near his end, he asked to have Milton's 
Nativity read to him from his precious first edilion; Francis 
Thompson's final companions were Jacobs’s Many Cargoes and a 
prayer-book ; Henry Bradshaw, our great bibliographcr, was found 
dead by his servant in his room at Cambridge, sitting at his table, 
with a little Irish book in front of him. Leigh Hunt lived for books 
and, like Donne, prayed to die among them: Jf fortune turns her 
Jace once more in kindness upon me before I go, I may chance, some 
quiet day, to lay my overbeating temples on a book, and so have the 
death I most envy. Pére Jacob, in his treatise on famous libraries, 
telis of his journey to Ferrara, where he visited the tomb of Ccclius, 
who was buried among his books, at his own desire, not, as he says, 
like a miser in the midst of his riches, but like a lover among the 
treasures of his heart. And methinks ’tis not altogether unfit that 
when these true lovers depart this life, they should thus pass away 
among the dear creations of the brain, confident beiike that they 
will take up their joy, renew their old companionships, for as the 
poet sings: 

O then the bliss of blisses, to be freed 
From all the wants by which the world is driven ; 
With liberty and endless time to read 
The libraries of Heaven ! 
” © * 


They argue falsely who urge that books are the enemies 
of love or of religion, which are, with literature, the chief 
concern in this world of men of sense. It was a book that 
brought together Paolo and Francesca, and in a book their 
passion is immortalised; and we may indeed suppose that 
love has owed much of its growth in refinement, in delicacy, 
and in imaginative intensity to the fact that literature has 
always been at its service. Nor is religion less indebted to 
books, or to those mad about them, as all candid students 
of that subject must admit—the faiths which have no litera- 
ture curiously end by having no life, and disappear uneasily 
in a mutter of superstition. Bibliomania, then, to my 
mind needs no defence; for to be mad about books is to 
be mad about life, for though there be some who would use 
books as a refuge from life, their reading will certainly toss 
them back egain into the sea from which they would escape. 
Man can evade the art of living by an addiction to business, 
or pleasure, or philanthropy, but never by a devotion to 
literature. So, just as the little things in life may justifiably 
occupy the attention, for a moment, of men who live in- 
tensely and for realities, so may those who care for litera- 
ture pleasure themselves with details about books. To al! 
such I would heartily commend the series Bibliographia, 
edited by Mr. Michael Sadleir, and published beautifully 
and with rare appropriateness of dress and decoration by 
Constable. Three new volumes have recently been issued-— 
Mr. Guy Chapman’s and Mr. Hodgkin’s Bibliography of 
William Beckford (25s.), Mr. R. W. Chapman’s Cancels 
(20s.) and Mr. Greville Worthington’s Bibliography of the 
Waverley Novels (24s.). Only five hundred-copics of each 
book are issued. Over them the true bibliophile will linger 
with affectionate care. They will give the same pleasure 
that is afforded to other men by details of a Steeplechase, 
or how someone played the Ninth Hole. Mr. R. W. Chap- 
man’s essay is of the first importance to all librarians, and 
to collectors of rare books, as it deals with that most trouble- 
some of problems, the cancelled leaf—a point in a book 
which often means the difference between a very valuable 
and an ordinarily good copy. No one would claim that 
the study of these things is literature; but they belong to 
it, and no one who loves books, and watches his shelves 
fill with the treasures he has with difficulty found, will des 
pise tiese minor aids to scholarship, or, if you wish, these 
lighter symptoms of the great passion Bibliomania. Yor 
a bookman to despise them is as bad as it would be for 
a lover to contemn songs to his lady’s eyes, or for a man 


of religion to scoff at images. It is through images \ 
reach and express the truth; and of all images the greatest 
is the Book, Ricuarp SuUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Three Brothers. By Eowrx More. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Ra-Tau, Father of Lions. By Casaris pe Pury. Allan. 
7s. 6d. 


An Angel inthe Room. By Gerarnp Horxins. Mundanus. 8s. 
A Richer Dust. By Srorm Jameson. Heinemann. 83s. 6d. 


Dermotts Rampant. By Srermen McKenna. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

The Three Brothers is a fine, far-reaching book. The story of 
David Blackadder, a young man of nervous, sensitive tempera- 
ment, is timed in the reign of Mary Stuart, when religious feeling 
in Scotland reached its greatest tension; Mr. Muir, in fact, has 
obviously chosen this period so as to intensify the effect of 
conflicting ideas upon David’s thoughtful and inipressionable 
mind. Thus, though The Three Brothers is a story of the sixteenth 
century, it might be a story of any time, in so far as it concerns 
the development of David himself and the conditions of Scottish 
farm life. Mr. Muir knows a great deal about Scottish life, and 
keeping within the bounds of a surely-drawn historical setting, 
he has brought out those characteristics of the country Scot that 
have lasted changelessly from untold centuries down to the 
present time. This in itself is no mean achievement. 

David's childhood and his life with his parent and brothers are 
told with sensitive imagination; 

. . . there was 2 particular mystery about the two great volumes in 

the closet which could be discovered only by opening them. Then 

before their eyes would lie strange things, not merely the dry black 
signs on the parchment. Archie thought of rows of golden coins, 
of daggers, jewels, tiny staffs studded with rubies, and coloured 
stuffs and scraps of ribbon such as he had seen in his mother’s chest. 
. . . But to David the books were filled with some ethereal substance 
which he thought of as a dust or a fume, golden and red and blue, 
and perpetually restless and turning; and on the changing surface 
appeared and vanished brilliant stars, and galleons, and towers, and 
angels, and armies moving, and giants, and great landscapes, and 
devils. 
Especially fine in these early chapters is the portrait of David's 
father. His brother Sandy does not come alive till nearer the 
end of the book, and Archie always remains a flat character, 
complaceat, successful and unexplained. Then, from the time 
that David leaves the farm for good, the plot begins slightly to 
creak. Adept at following a thought through his hero’s mind, 
Mr. Muir is less successful in following his hero through the 
misadventures that beset him in the world outside. David is 
rather clumsily brought to Edinburgh, where he falls in love with 
Ellen. But Mr. Muir is not interested in Ellen’s mental equip- 
ment, so she never comes to life, and the reader cannot discover 
what on earth David saw in this weakly-sketched young woman 
hunting feverishly for a mate. Even her murder—off-stage— 
makes but a slight impression, especially as the murderer shoots 
into the story knife in hand, unheralded and unknown, vanishing 
again with equal lack of ceremony and leaving the reader to wish 
that Mr. Muir cared a little more about the construction of a story. 
The whole Ellen episode—and unfortunately it is very important 
in the making of David’s character—is an example of under- 
statement carried to a slightly ludicrous extreme. Mr. Muir is no 
Greek tragedian : he is a sensitive rather than a forceful writer, and 
cannot afford, when he reaches an emotional crisis, to drop what 
force he has and take refuge in hurried, off-stage methods. 
But the death of Sandy Blackadder brings him back into his 
element. Sandy was a Calvinist of a kind that abounded in the 
days of John Knox, that still abounds ; a creature with a deep- 
rooted sense of inferiority perverted into a lust for power. His 
death-bed confession is one of the best things Mr. Muir has ever 
written : 

And then my father and my mither werena rightly—I thought at 
the time—my true father and my true mither; I was an outcast 
from them; so what was more natural than that I should think 
myself reserved for a better fate, and pride myself on being one of 
the chosen of God, ay, one of the clect . . . I was just the same, 
only that now I was looked up to by my fellow-believers; for I 
wouldna let anyDody excel me e’en then, although God's election of 
me should have lifted me far above such things. . . . The more I 
lost faith, the more fanatical I grew in outward seeming; but all 
the time I hated myself, and my brethren, and the Catholics and 
everybody—I was just filled with hatred. 

The novel ends with extracts from David's diary including a 
vision of the Day of Judgment, which is remarkabie in itself, 
though it is perhaps a little difficult to say what it is doing there. 

Despite its occasional dramatic flights, The Three Brothers is 
essentially a novel of thought rather than of action. Ha-Tau is a 
novel of thrilling action, and an unusual one at that. It is far 


removed from the ordinary lion-and-gun story of the vekit. 
It is dominated by the astonishing, half-mythical, wholly real 
figure of Smith, whom the surgeon-naturalist teller of the story 
met by chance and accompanied on what was to prove a disastrous 

ition. Smith is full of ideas and anecdotes, he discourses 


upon animals and insects, the characteristics of the French, 


lion-hunting, gambling and theosophy, the diamond-rush to 
Kimberley and the gold-rush to the Interwoven with 
Smith’s absorbing conversation are delightful descriptions of 
animals and scenery, and a story of vivid and excitement, 
But to give away the plot would be to spoil it. The book, which 
i; very well translated, must be read. 

An Angel in the Room is its antithesis, for this contains neither 
story nor—one must admit—idea. It is just a desperate effort 
at being clever. The whole book consists of a detailed analysis 
of five people at a dinner-party. One of the characters takes the 
first 4} pages to mount the stairs; after that the author assumes 
omniscience and steps into each mind in turn. Yet omniscience 
is scarcely worth having if it can but tear the veil from such a 
mediocre quintet and raise nothing better than a storm in a 
finger-bowl. There is uneasiness with the cayiare, suspicion with 
the sole frite, a hint of drama with the tournedos, when the hostess 
sees her husband looking at his neighbour with a lust-light in 
his eye. No more than a hint, however, and the conventions of a 
Chelsea dining-room remain outwardly unbroken. If only 
somebody had thrown a plate! Action being impossible, it would 
seem that dining-room drama needs wit at least to make it 
palatable, and Mr. Hopkins has none to supply. The conversation 
trudges as drearily as at a thousand other Chelsea dinner-iables, 
and the reader will probably reflect that boredom is inevitable 
when people will eat too much. 

With A Richer Dust Miss Storm Jameson brings to an end her 
long story of Mary Hansyke—Roxby—Hervey. In this volume 
the story is taken up again years after Richard Roxby has died 
of fever in Charleston, with the coming of his almost grown-up 
daughter to fall in love with Clara Roxby’s son Nicholas. It takes 
the Roxby and Hervey families through the war, ending with 
Mary’s death at the age of eighty. In this last volume of the 
trilogy, Miss Jameson goes back to the methods she so successfully 
employed in A Lovely Ship, and the result is a much better book 
than The Voyage Home. Miss Jameson has recaptured her sense 
of the ridiculous, which is extremely strong, and which makes one 
remember 4 Lovely Ship as a much less gloomy story than it 
really is. Some day she may realise what a first-rate comic 
novel she could write. For Miss Jameson is not in the least a 
sensitive writer, she cannot draw a character with fine lines, 
she can only go on piling up details until the required effect is 
reached—and overreached. There are fewer purely flat cha- 
racters in this book than in The Voyage Home (one suspects that 
even Miss Jameson grew a little tired of the second generation) 
and the tendency to caricature has returned. Mary herself has 
become an aged monstrosity, but she is more amusing than she 
has been since childhood. But was anybody ever quite so cast- 
iron as Mary, quite so helpless as Clara, so forbearing as young 
Nicholas, so grossly and inconsiderately “‘ modern” as young 
Nicholas’s wife Jenny ? And does any family in real life so 
persistently fall in love with its step-cousins or so obstinately 
marry its cousins by marriage ? Miss Jameson’s poctic young 
love is something one cannot even wish to believe in, and her 
conception of old age is of something that continually thinks 
about the past. From sixty onwards, Mary bestows on us 
innumerable carbon copies of the last page of Mr. Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria. But Miss Jameson is eminently readable, she has 
the gift of story-telling, and she has brought her family saga to 
a fitting conclusion. 

Mr. McKenna’s Dermotts also ramp through several genera- 
tions—as a matter of fact they quite cease to ramp with the 
second. But Mr. McKenna does not succeed, as Miss Jameson 
does, in making the reader want to know what happens to his 
family. ‘They are just a series of mouthpieces for a history of 
political ideas from the Boer War to 1921, and the book is an 
elaboration of the not unknow®r thesis that “ the innovator in one 
generation becomes the conservative in the next.” 

During my own lifetime I have heard Tories sighing, under the 
scorpions of Gladstone, for the whip of Palmerstone; in terter of 
sright, they had invoked the moderating influence of Giadstame ; 
and in disgust with Lloyd George they spoke reverently of ‘‘ Mister” 

Bright. It is still as true now as when I hinted it to the Fieteher 

children thirty years ago that the only difference between us was the 

pace at which we wanted to adapt our institutions. No more now 
than then will they admit it. And yet it was but yesterday that 

Ramsay MacDonald was compared unfavourably with Joho Burns ; 
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Of possibly epoch-making importance : 
SCIENTIFIC 
DISARMAMENT 


by Major Victor Lefebure. Demy octavo, 320 pages, 5/- 
H. G. Wells: 


“Everyone interested in the prevention of war should 5 
read it and all those who write and talk about the 
problem of world peace should be compelled to read it 
... Has made me reconsider my general scepticism 
about the value of disarmament proposals.” 


Viscount Cecil: 


“The case made in these pages is a very strong one 

and the picture drawn in cold and scientific language ~ 

of certain consequences of air warfare, for instance, , 
even as it exists to-day and still more as it may easily 

be to-morrow, are literally terrific.” 


Gilbert Murray: 


“A definite and most important contribution to the 
cause of Disarmament.” 


Admiral Richmond : 


“A new approach to the problem of disarmament 
which merits serious attention.” 


F.M. Sir William Robertson: 


“A public service” 
















































General Smuts: 


“Tt breaks new ground, and I specially welcome this 
scientific study of Armament and Disarmament, apart 
from the political implications of the subject.” 3 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice: 


“Throws new light upon a problem of the first impor- 
tance. It should be studied by every intelligent citizen.” 


Wickham Steed: 


“It is one of those books that need to be bought, 


read, and marked, not borrowed, talked about and 
forgotten.” 
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already they sre saying that they. would sleep more easily if the 
Labour Party sontained more statesmen of MacDonald’s kind and 
fewer of the Wheatley and Maxton kidney. Are we hastening by 
successive plunges into reeking revolution ? 
Well, the idea is not very new, the love-story is not very exciting, 
and the dialogue is rendered very staccato by its peppering of 
dots. ... 
“ America,” he informed me, “ is still a geographical expression. 
The American nation is something invented by journalists.” 
“Come! An aggregate of nearly a hundred millions must have 
some place ...”, I persisted. 
And surely not even the Victorian child was so politically pre- 
eocious as Mr. McKenna makes him, 
PROTEUS. 


THE MAKING OF IRELAND 


A History of Ireland and Her People. Vol. II. From the 
Stuart Period to Modern Times. .By ExeANor HUvuLL. 
Harrap. 18s. 


Miss Hull deserves all the sympathy due to those who 
attempt an ungrateful task, due more particularly from the 
writer of this notice, who has also tried in his time to give a 
fairly balanced account of Irish history. There is fun to be 
had in reeling off a spirited piece of partisan declamation; 
every century and every decade is fertile in themes for 
denunciation. Or again, if you are happy enough to share 
Macaulay’s robust conviction that a portion of the British 
Crown’s subjects were so placed that their misery was 
mecessary to Britain’s prosperity and their servitude to 
British freedom, why then you can make a jubilant master- 
piece out of narrating the Siege of Derry or the Battle of 
the Boyne. But for a person who can see two sides to the 
picture it is difficult to say whether the seventeenth century 
or the eighteenth or the nineteenth offers more occasion for 
disgust. It is not merely the successive stupidities and bad 
faith or brutalities of those who held power in the name of 
England that sadden and sicken; it is the spectacle of really 
noble figures, Owen Roe O’Neill, Sarsfield, or Grattan, 
hampered and hamstrung by the damning defects of those 
who, working with them in name, really thwarted them at 
every movement. How was Miss Hull to produce a book 
that should be pleasant to read? She has not done it. But 
the thoroughness of her work makes it always enlightening; 
and she can at least lay this to her soul that she has helped 
to make clear beaten paths of knowledge through what 
even twenty years ago was a dense jungle of the confusedly 
unknown. 

That was less true of the period covered in this volume 
than in her earlier one; Lecky had been before her. If I 
have a reproach to make it is that she has made too little use 
of the advantage she possesses over Lecky in her knowledge 
of Irish. Mr. Corkery’s beautiful and significant book The 
Hidden Ireland might have suggested some pages to deal 
with the native Ireland’s tenacious effort to preserve some- 
thing of the hereditary Gaelic culture; with groups of farmers 
making here and there their local school of poetry. Another 
thing which she has perhaps handled too slightly is the 
actual conditions of life prevailing among the Irish peasantry 
and their effect on them. Chesterficld says somewhere in his 
Letters, by way of commending a vegetable dict, that the 
Irish who live almost entirely on potatoes are “ the strongest 
bodies of men that I have seen anywhere in Europe.”’ 
Mrs. Asenath Nicholson in Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger 
(recently re-edited as The Bible in Ireland) gives a most 
detailed picture of life in the cottages on the eve of the great 
famine; it puts flesh and blood in the dry bones of the 
Devon Commission’s report; and it gives the same impression 
of abounding physical vigour in the race — which Ireland 
Joes not give to-day. Yet the standard of living is much 
higher—it could not well be otherwise, for in 1840 it was the 
level of bare subsistence. Emigration has drained the people 
too cruelly; and marriages are now by no means generally 
marriages of the young. Miss Hull notes the fact of the 
rmigration but hardly dwells enough on its consequences. 

I should have liked, too, some more detail than is here 
shout the Ireland overseas. In the seventeenth and 
‘ighteenth its people were to be found among the 
‘atholic nations of the Continent—France, Spain and Austria 


chiefly; a native Irishman going abroad nearly always went 
to connections of his own—just as he does now in America. 
From the end of the eighteenth century America took the 
place of Europe. -In America full citizenship was available; 
whereas even in the Irish Brigade of France the Irish 
remained in a manner aliens; their descendants, the Lally 
Tollendals, ceased entirely to be Irish. In America they 
could, and they did, preserve their first nationality even 
when they acquired another; and connections with France 
and Spain were to some extent broken—for the further reason 
that from 1793 onward the British army opened a career to 
Catholic Irishmen. 

Yet the traces of that old alliance, which were strong upon 
O’Connell (in some ways the most typical Gael of modern 
history) still survive, arid Ireland, now coming to control of 
her own destiny, begins to open again some of the old lines 
of communication. There is now for the first time in my recol- 
lection a strong element of cultivated foreigners in Dublin 
society, mainly owing to the presence of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, ministers and consuls-general—a very valuable 
addition to our culture. We have drawn on Germany, 


France, Belgium and Czechoslovakia for aid in new and. 


important undertakings; and though we shall not be sending 
them military leaders like Lally, or political chiefs like Wall 
in Spain, there are signs already that they come to observe 
for instance what an able minister of agriculture has been 
doing to improve our main interest of stockbreeding. 

However, it is more important to point out what is in 
Miss Hull’s careful work than what is not; and above all 
there is this. Her history is the first that has been able to 
link up the past history of Irish government as it was 
directed from England with a balanced section describing 
the start of self-government in the Free State—which has 
now got well past the experimental stage. She writes as a 
whole-hearted supporter of the Treaty and has no use for 
Mr. de Valera. Nor for that matter have I. Yet it would 
be foolish to ignore that Mr. de Valera has retained the 
allegiance of a great body of Irish men and women and no 
one denies his earnest sincerity. He and those who work 
with him will necessarily some day have to put their hands 
to work of construction; there is no need to doubt that 
responsibility will sober their judgment. 

Certain documents are added as appendices, some like the 
various forms of the parliamentary oath suggested having 
precise historical value; but with them are a speech and a 
poem by Pearse, and some passages on Moral Force and 
Freedom by Terence MacSwiney. There could be no better 
proof of Miss Hull’s fitness for her task than her perception 
that these should be known to such as desire to follow 
Ireland’s fortune from the blaek past into its still clouded but 
brightening present. , 

A few corrections are needed. On page 362 it seems 
implied that the ‘‘ Plan of Campaign” was started while 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration was in power; it came after 
the defeat of Home Rule, not before it. On page 364 it is 
wrong to say that Dilke was carried by Chamberlain into 
withdrawal from support of Gladstone: he was a Home Ruler 
and always remained one. At page 383 it is not correct that 
William O’Brien’ broke off from Redmond because the Irish 
Council Bill was rejected; on the contrary, he and Healy re- 
joined the main body for a brief period in 1908. On page 396 
it should be noted that Redmond’s juncture with the Volun- 
teer movement was decided by the Curragh incident and the 
Larne gun-running. Again, on page 400 it is not correct that 
recruiting dropped as a consequence of the split in the Volun- 
teer organisation after the beginning of the war; it had 
hardly begun then, and grew steadily till the Coalition in 
May, 1915, checked it. On page 401 Tom Clarke is classed 
as a Labour man. He was par excellence an old Fenian. 
It is more important to cerrect the statement that “ the 
arrival of Lord French as Viceroy with Mr. Short as Chief 
was a signal for ever-increasing repression.””’ They came to 
cal! off conscription. The change really Jates from January, 
1919, when Lord French lay at the point of death and 
Mr. Macpherson, coming in as Chief Secretary, was com- 
pletely captured by extreme reactionaries. French did not 
return till April, and then even was a much-weakened man. 
But he desired to give Ireland fair piay, till the campaign 
of organised killing forced his hand and roused his temper. 
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Critics’ Enthusiasm 
for Sisley Huddleston’s 
Normandy Pastoral 


Between the River 
and the Hills 


Illustrated. 12/6-net. 


RicHARD Kinc in Tatler @whole —_ article) : 
“TI cannot describe to you the of this 
delightful book. It is the s of a quiet, 
retired life after am existence lived in the world 
of men and women of affairs. . . . The book, 
too, gives us a better description of life as it 
is lived in a French village than any I have 
ever read, except pe s Lettres de Mon Moulin 
and a few others. onestly, Iwas really scrry 
when I began reading the last page. To keep 
im touch with the crowd and yet live outside it— 
that surely is the art of happy living. The 
author of this wholly delightful book seems to 
have encompassed that art triumphantly.” 
Manchester Guardian: “ Mr. Huddleston goes 
back to the traditional life with nature, which is 
nowhere more beautiful than it is in Normandy. 
The result is a delightful book, full of genial 
observation, the happiest possible browsing- 
ground or bedside companion ; and the iljustra- 
tions are admirable.” 


Fer Spring Travel 


Sardinia 
The Island of the Nuraghi 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 15/- net. 


Times Lit. Supp.: “ His lively pages are an 
excellent example of the spirit in which such 
explorations should be conducted, besides 
covering the ground with amazing thoroughness.” 


Geographical Fournal: “As it seems probable 
that Sardinia in the future will attract more 
— tourists, this work ought to supply a 
real want in travel literature.” 

Week-end Review: “ Full of useful information 
... very charming descriptive writing.” 


Two Good Mystery Tales 


The Bell Street 


Murders 


By SYDNEY FOWLER, author of The 
King Against Anne Bickerton. 


E. C Bentiey (Daily Telegraph): “ There is 
a tumbledown house in the East End; a secret 
process; two murders and an attempt; a 
mysterious message scrawled in spilt milk by 
one of the victims; and a light and amusing 
style on the part of the author.” 


The Midnight Mail 


By HENRY HOLT, author of The Ace 
of Spades, etc. ; 


Sunday Referee: “ Begins with a murder in a 
train and develops through a series of baffling 
circumstances, Mr. Holt certainly knows how 
to construct a story and how to write convincing 
dialogue.” 











Entertainment for a Lifetime 


Great English 
Short Stories 


Edited by LEWIS MELVILLE and R. HARGREAVES. 
82 Stories by 82 Authors. 1,068 Pages. Only 8 /6 net. 


@ Here is a pageant of English stories ranging from 

sixteenth-century Barnabe Riche’s Of Apolonius and 

Silla (from which Shakespeare took the plot for Twelfth 

Night) to modern authors including Galsworthy, Wells, 

Conrad, Chesterton, D. H. Lawrence, Lord Dunsany, 

Aldous Huxley, A. E. Coppard, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
W. J. Locke, Sabatini, W. W. Jacobs, etc. 


Folk Tales 
of All Nations 


Edited by F. H. LEE 


§| For the general reader it opens the gate to a region of 
delightful charm. ' 


q For parents it provides a storehouse of tales that all 
children love. 


240 Tales from 64 Peoples. 968 Pages. Only 8 /6 net. 


Manchester Guardian: “ An omnibus volume for which all 
lovers of the world’s simpler literatures will be grateful. As a 
book of stories simply to be enjoyed the collection is delightful.” 


Daily Herald: “‘ One of those rare, magic volumes which hold 
enough entertainment for a lifetime.” 
News-Chronicle : “ Only-a dull child or phlegmatic adult could 


;. , 


fail to enjoy these sturdy playthings for the imagination.’ 


* 
Religions of the World 


Their Nature and Their History 


By Professor CARL CLEMEN (University of Bonn) 
and eleven other eminent scholars. Illustrated. 15 /- net. 


In addition to a description of primitive religion, the 
national religions, and what are commonly understood 
under the name of the world religions, the work contains 
a discussion of prehistoric religion, which has never before 
been included in any similar book, and of Judaism and 
Christianity, which are also usually omitted. 


The Social & Political Ideas of 
Some Representative Thinkers 
of the Revolutionary Era 


Edited by Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 7/6 net. 


This new volume of King’s College lectures covers the 
period from 1760 to 1820. The subjects dealt with are : 
The Theorists of the American Revolution, by Professor 
McEJroy; The Early English Radicals, by Professor 
Veitch ; The Revolutionary Era in France, by Professor 
Holland Rose ; Edmund Burke, by Professor Hearnshaw ; 
Thomas Paine, by Rev. Norman Sykes ; William Godwin, 
by C. H. Driver; Jeremy Bentham, by Professor Allen ; 
The Socialist Tradition in the French Revolution, by 
Professor Laski; The German Thinkers of the Revolu- 
tionary Era, by Professor Atkins. 


Prospectuses of the above four books available on application. 
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He had much sympathy with the appeal signed by 150 Irish 
ex-officers that the Peace Conference should consider the case 
of Ireland; and he never wavered from the position that the 
promises on the faith of which Irish Nationalists went to the 
war must be kept; in other words, a measure of Home Rule 
must be given. StePHEN GwYNn. 


LYRICAL MOMENTS 


The Heart’s Unreason. Poems by Epwaxp Davison. 
Gollanez. 6s. 
Now at Eve. By Evan J. Taomas. Mathews and Marrot. 4s. 6d. 


‘The Epic of Jutland. By Saanx Lesum. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Lyrical poetry tends to concern itseli with’ the agreeable 
conventions of flower, bird and season. Banish these conven- 
tions and one remembers with surprise that there still 
remains another world of expression, that of the heart itself. 


‘The distinctive quality which one recognises at once in 


Mr. Edward Davison’s new book is the curious sense of 
identity between the poet and his subject. He is haunted by 
time’s transience and its losses, but verse is to him no “ sad 
mechanic exercise ’’ by which escape can be made, rather in 
the medium emoiion finds its own persistence. In one of 
these poems he describes the writer who has given all of his 
early years to Poetry, Truth and Nature : 

Yet in the end deserted 

Hie sees them, broken-hearted, 

Pursued by others yeunger 

And knows them his no lenger 


—and the fiawed rhymes seemed to echo that sense of 
bewildered loss. The poet who has thought and felt too 
eagerly, in his first fine careless rapture, cannot console 
himself as the athlete who can polish and put his row of 
silver cups on the mantelpiece. 

It is about seven years since Mr. Davison’s last book of 
poems appeared in this country, and it is interesting to note 
how little his work has been influenced outwardly by his 
residence in America. In a poem, lovely in its balancing of 
lines, he tells how he looked from an American train window: 

I saw three swans, white on the dark water 
Under a green bank, indolently gliding. 

The day looked windless-grey and the sky stormy. 
They, unperturbed and imperturbable, shone 

In their fixed world serenely : though our clamour 
Shook the near trees it had not shaken them. 


—and he thought of that sea-captain, “‘ Jefferson’s friend,”’ 
who had robbed the moat at Windsor to stock the wild with 
a royal breed. But mostly in these new poems he lingers by 
** Lethe’s backwaters,” and they are overshadowed by 
English willows. Recollection is vivified by persistent 
emotion, and the quiet, poignant sentiment of a passage such 
as this is typical: 
what’s left to do 

But dream alone until the day I die 

On some imagined memory of you? 

Believe there was a day when for a space 

I looked into your unaverted eycs 

To feel my spirit awake at their embrace 

Articulate and beautiful and wise ? 

Or dream I hear your voice in the dim pause 

Of dawn, ere birds awake, and feel your hand 

Seek mine, when some night-fancy overawes 

Your gentle thoughts, knowing [ understand ? 

Better to falsify you thus and rest 

Than know myself for ever dispossessed. 


This sense of emotion defined and yet unresolved by the 
intellect gives the poems their lyrical quality, Even in the 
objective poems this quality is found, as in that quaint, 
half-sad, half-mocking snatch : 

“* Who will heal your bloody breast, 

Gentle pelican, tender pelican?” 

** Brack and brine will try their best 

And the sun will do the rest,” 

Said the gentle pelican. 

The sense of mortality is curiously dominant in Now at 
Eve, and may well have been prescient, for the young author 
died before the publication of his book. These verses, too, come 
from memories; and one sees always the figure of a boy 
watching from the window of a Yorkshire manse the desolate 
and rain-swept hills or listening at night to the eerie winds: 


Storm beset, this house became 

A music haunted well of sound, 
Isianded in mist it seemed 

A closed lake dweliing, water bound. 

Even outside London the suburban roads, dark and wet at 
night, brought the poet thoughts of those far moorlands. 
Sincerity and a rather gloomy preoccupation with Nature in 
its darker moods give these poems irtensity, though they 
always fall short in expression. 

Epics are still written, but the difficulty about them is that 
they remain in the building dock, and we never see them 
gliding down the slips amid acclaim to the tide of popularity. 
Mr. Shane Leslie’s epic poem of the Jutland battle will 
appeal, according to the wrapper, “to the simple sailor 
rather than the literary dilettante.”’ But that is begging the 
question, and one feels that the “simple sailor” will 
searcely appreciate Mr. Leslie’s flamboyant departures from 
the Dryden couplet as in— 

Antares foameth like a bulb of gore. 


South-East the Serpent sloughs her jewelled cast, 
While Ophiuchus hurls her brightness past— 


though he may weigh those shells that — 


With somersault and skip and flash and hop 
Rend men and ships to blood-and-thunder scenes 
And iridescent sea to smithereens. 


In his epic simile of the Grand Fleet sailing out in the like- 
ness of England’s ancient minsters and cathedrals Mr. Leslie 
certainly achieves a tour de force, but he is mostly con- 
cerned in rendering accurately and with all naval technicality 
the details of that intricate sea-fight. In this sense his epic 
is an unusual departure from sea poems of storm and stress. 


A NORMANDY PASTORAL 


Between the River and the Hills: A Normandy Pastoral. 
By Ststey Hupp.eston. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


It may be doubted whether Mr. Huddleston has written 
anything better than Beiween the River and the Hills, for he has 
written it to pleasc himself, not in the exercise of his profession 
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Catching Wild Beasts 
Alive 


by JOSEPH DELMONT 
Author of “In Chains” (7th Imp.) 


“ Enthralling account . .. @ book of adventure 
without a dull page.”—S, Express. Ilius. 18s, 


India 
Land of the Black Pagoda 


by LOWELL THOMAS 
Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” cic. 


“A memorable picture... exceptionally readable 
and informative book.”—S. Express. Illus. 38s, 


Recollections of a 
B rian 
Diplomatist’s Wife 


by ANNA STANCIOFF (née Comtesse de Grenaudy 

Introduction by Lord Newton 
“ Admirable biography, full of knowledge and wholly 
well bred,’’—J. M. Butitocu, S. Times. lilus. 8s 
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The Tragic Queen 
A Study of Mary Queen of Scots 
(Ready March 20th) by ANDREW DAKERS 


A vivid and complete a aw ge beginning with the 
uween’s arrival in Scotland and ending with her 
eath at Fotheringay. Illus. 12s, 6d. 


Vanity Varnished 

Reminiscences by P. TENNYSON COLE, F.R.G.S. 
The author of this book has included amongst his 
sitters King Edward, Rhodes, Chamberlain, Cabinet 
Ministers, Colonial Governors, famous soldiers and 
sailors. (Ready March 20th.) Illus. 2159 


The Allied Secret 
Service in Greece 


by SIR BASIL THOMSON, K.C.B. 
The book endecvours to point out that if Greece had 
been tactfully and honourably handied she would 
have fought on the side of the Allies from the 
beginning. (Ready March 20th.) llius. 21s. 





By Guess and by God 


(7th Imp.) by WILLIAM GUY CARR 

Introduction by Admiral S. S. Hail. 
“Every story hes a_ thrill.’—Times. “ Almost 
incredible experiences.”—Evg. News. Ilius. 10s. 6d. 





Nelsom: The Establishment of 
British World Dominion 


F. M. KIRCHEISEN 
“The book is a remarkably accurate one. I should 
advise everyone interested in naval history to 
read it.”—E. Standard, Illus. 12s. 6d. 


The Romance of Mme 
du Chatelet & Voltaire 


by ANDRE MAUREI. 
“ Delightjul book.”’—Sundey Dispatch. Illus. 103. 6d. 





Prisoner Halim 


(2nd Imp.) by KARL WILKE 
ra notable contribution to war end post-war litera- 
ture.”—Daily Heraid, 7s. 6d. 





Turning Points in 
History 


(7th Imp.) by the late LORD BIRKENHEAD 





Complete Writing for 
Profit by MICHAEL JOSEPH 


An ommbus volume, Over 1000 pages. 10s, 6d, 
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The Life of Sir 
Henry Segrave . 


by CAPT, MALCOLM CAMPBELL and 





Tiles. in 2 colours. 21s. 
Bran Mash 


by CAPT, F. VICTOR HUGHES-HALLETT 
Foreword by Lord Tennyson 
Reminiscences of Stage, Sport and Service. Illus, 21s. 
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Don Bradman’s Book 


Introduction by P. F. Warner 
The story of my life, with hints on Batting, Bou 7 
and Fielding. Illus. 12s. 6d, 
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but as a holiday from-it. The*book, therefore, combines the 
skill of the professional with the zest of the amateur. It is the 
record of a busy man who has won, at length, to the means of 
possessing his soul. There are pages in it which, in their leisurely 
contemplation of comely things, recall The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, but there is nothing of Gissing’s melancholy or 
his misanthropy. Every chapter proclaims a genial and a happy 
man, one who, having known life under many aspects, has come 
to the deliberate and unsentimental conclusion that it is good to 
live—good in the bustle of the cities and better still in the quiet 
of the fields. In his optimism and in his quick responsiveness to 
all that is delightful and amusing in men and nature, Mr. 
Huddleston ij nearer akin to Leigh Hunt than to Gissing. But he 
has a riper mind. . 
' Finding himself grown a little tired of Paris, its pleasures and 
politics, he sought a haven of refuge. In what he found he was 
supremely fortunate. It was a deserted mill on the fruitful slopes 
of the Seine valley, with hills behind it and the broad river-at 
its feet and beyond the river hills again. He has re-fashioned and 
furnished it to his liking, and of more than one charming chapter 
a very charming interior is the theme. He tells us of his old 
Norman armoires and coffers, his straw-seated chairs and grand- 
father clocks, weaves a delicious fantasy on his toile de Jouy 
wallpaper, quotes from the chansons which, printed on broad- 
sheets with brightly coloured cuts, hang framed on the walls of 
his red-painted dining room. But it is to what lies outside the 
house that he gives the most of his attention, finding in the 
view from his three-windowed study an unequalled fasci- 
nation. 

One window looks out on my garden, and beyond is my orchard ; 
another window discloses the upper slopes of the hillside on which 
my house is built, slopes crowned by forest land, while a little 
stream winds and splashes from its source to my garden; from 
the third window I gaze over roofs of all heights and angles and 
colours to the great ‘bright river on which slow-movi ing barges go 
from Havre to Paris, and on the other side of the river are greea 
uplands, with here and there a curtain of poplars without which 
no French countryside is complete, and dotted in little hollows 
are a number of villages, and above them is a dark row of _ 
against a white sky. 

Contemplating these things, their colours changing as the kept 
change, from green to gold, from blue to purple, he is, and 
no wonder, “ well content with the passage and panorama of 
time.” 

He believes, in fact, that he has found at Sainte-Ursule his 
special coin de terre, that one satisfying abiding-place which, 
according to his philosophy, waits somewhere for all men, though 
not all have the luck to discover it. Not that he has given him- 
self wholly to the rural life. Paris, so near on the map, so remote 
in spirit, is still his workshop, where he must go for that knowledge 
of the movements of the larger world which has given him his 
high position among the journalists. But he returns to Sainte- 
Ursule for rest and refreshment, to reconsider his values and 
cultivate the garden which he describes with the loving 
particularity of a Hole. 

He has come to know and love the place in everyseason of the 
year, and he has won the friendship of its inhabitants, who do 
not easily open their hearts or minds to strangers. He makes us 
acquainted with them, with their speech and their lore, their 
habits and eccentricities, just as he makes us acquainted with 
the orchards and fields among which they live and the swallows 
that build beneath their eaves. In a dedicatory letter to a friend 
he writes : 

I will tell you of the flowers and of the fruit, of the different 
seasons of the year, of the trees and of the stars, and of the little 
winds that wander between the river and the hills; and I will-tell 
you of the piccolo parties and the village fétes, of the Mayor and 
the Curé and of all my good companions—the garde-champétre, 
the shepherd, the arch:eologist, the farmers, and particularly of 
my friend, Monsieur Pierre Vernon, and his caustic observations ; 
and I will tell you of weddings and of funerals, and a few of the countless 
things that happen; and I will tell you tales as they were told to 
me; and I will tell you of the deep thoughts of man’s destiny as 
they come to me, living my simple life between the river and the 
hills; and it may be that you will find quiet entertainment and 
unpresumptuous teaching in this book of mine which I shall write 
in my peaceful village by the Seine, 


That is just what he does tell us and just what, together with 
beauty and humour and wisdom, we do find in a singularly 
attractive book. If it be the business of a man writing about 
a country other than his own to write so that his fellow- 
countrymen should desire to be ex patriata, Mr. Huddlestone bas 
written the perfect book of sojourn. 
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27s. net. 

The international system of governing dependencies 
by a mandatory of allicd powers is a form of 
governmental administration that has been evolvin : for 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Tribute to Michael Faraday. By Roto Arriryarp. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

This concise and pleasantly iMustrated account of Faraday’s life 
and work—a centenary commemoration of his most notable achieve- 
ment, the induction of electrical ecurrents—makes no attempt to 
replace earlier and fuller biographies of the great scientist. Mr. 
Appleyard has visited the old Yorkshire homestead of the Fara- 
days, which seems to be more than the London-born Michael ever 
did, and has unearthed from church registers and so forth some inter- 
esting if not very illuminating ancestral details. For the rest he 
summarises the familiar facts with directness, drawing informatively 
upon the letters and journals, and perhaps rightly judging the Davy 
and Wollaston controversies to be of no great interest after all these 


‘years. The latter portion of the book shows Faraday in his various 


spublic capacities as advocate of science-teaching in the public schools, 
as correspondent of other famous figures, and as chemist and physicist 
in the laboratory. The two longest chapters are headed “ Experiment 
and Mathematical Analysis” and “ Electricity from Ordinary Mag- 
netism,” and explain the essential discoveries clearly though of necessity 
fin terms which demand an ciementary knowledge at least of the subjects. 
Extracts from his commonplace books and diaries reveal the range 
of interest, the accuracy of observation, the persistence in experiment, 
and something of the imaginative quality, all of which combined to 
make Faraday one of the foremost of English scientists. 


Life and Evolution: An Introduction to General Biology. 
By S. J. Hommes. Black, 12s. 6d. 

In his preface Professor Holmes tells us that this work is intended 
for use as a text-book in schools and universities, and has been par- 
ticularly devised to meet the needs of students rather than 
prospective specialists in different branches of the science; but he 
expresses the hope that it may prove useful also te the general reader 
who is curious in regard to the content and import of modern b 
The general reader who is not curious in this regard must find his 
reading, if it is at all general, singularly unin ; for the content 
and import of modern biology is implicit in almost everything that is 
written. On the whole, one imagines it is the last and 
object of the boek that it will serve best in this country. Schools and 
colleges are already well supplied with text-books, but scientilic works 
which are agreeably, simply and authoritatively written are not too 
numerous, and ate to be welcomed by laymen, especially by those who 
find the technical terms of modern science a stumbling block. Pro- 
fessor Hiolmes cannot, of course, avoid all use of such terms, but he is 


as economical as possible, and the glossary he supplies is particularly 
well compiled. 


Marlowe: A Conspectus,. ByJ.M.Rosertson. Routledge. 6s, 

Mr. Robertson, in his new book, sifts out, from suppesedly Shakes- 
pearean scenes and rhythms those plays and passages into which “ the 
vast curves of the gradual violin ” enter rarely, or not at all, and credits 
them to Marlowe. He divides his book into three parts, of which the 
first is an interesting study of the poet's life and character, with a 
chronology of the plays; the second a survey of his performances ; 
the third a detailed investigation of assignable collaborative work, 
both outside and in the Folio. Marlowe's death he imputes rather to 
Kyd than to Thomas Walsingham, or to Raleigh, and considers profes- 
sional jealousy to have been the motive, though he examines carefully 
all traces of Marlowe's activitics as one of Walsingham’s spies. 

This determining of authorship on the lines followed by Mr. Robertson 
{fs a task for experts or poets ; and it is curious that sosensitivea critic as 
Coleridge could acceptas Shakespeare’s what seems false to Mr. Robertson. 


Buckingham Palace. By H. Currrorp Surra. Country Life. 24 4s, 

Few will agree with the enthusiastic begetter of this competent 
and beautiful book that Buckingham Palace has usurped the proud 
name of Windsor Castle to be the greatest Howse in the Empire. 
Londoners will keep the defence of St. James’s, even if they reluc- 
tant!y abandon the elaims of the Tower as no longer a royal residcnee. 
Still, Buckingham Palace is now the King’s London house, and as 
such deserved this very handsome memorial. Nash did his best 
with the old house, and its furnishings, pictures and deccrations 
include much of real beauty and sound if not very exquisite taste. 
We intcnd no disrespect to Mr. Clifford Smith's enthusiastic and learned 
text when we say that most people will find the book’s chicf fascination 
in the noble series of admirably produced illustrations. 


Above the Dark Cireus. ByHvucu Watrorte. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Walpole atmost succeeded in spoiling our pleasure in this neat 
little thriller by his threat, in the dedication, that a new Herries book 
is to be published in the autumn ; but we forgot that in our enjoyment 
of Above the Dark Circus. The taleof Pengelly’s treachery and murder 
is told by one of those witless, fatheaded young men whom novelists 
like to choose as their mouthpieces ; occasionally the voice is evidently 
Mr. Walpole’s own, but the sensitive reader will scarcely notice the 
change of narrators. John Osmund, Helen, his wife, Pengelly, 
Pengelly’s brother, and Dick Gunn, the “I” of the story, are elegant 
lay-figures, the study of whose characters never tempts one away 
from the story. Osmund is a vapouring bore with a trick of false 
rhetoric, but he is a good man of action, and the story’s finale In the 
theatre is as exciting as the mad party which is a prelude to it. We 
wish Mr, Walpole would stick to this-kind of fiction, 





GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


WAS surprised the other day to find so acute a critic as Mr. 

Ernest Newman complaining that there was no really 

successful Mephistophelian music, and suggesting that this 
failure was possibly due to a prudent reluctance on the part of 
composers to side with the Prince of Darkness. Mr. Newman 
was still a little damped by a broadcast performance of Liszt’s 
Danie Symphony, one of the master’s less successful studies in 
the macabre, or he would surely not have forgotten the daemonie 
qualities of Liszt’s finest music. As an Abbé, Liszt was privileged 
to show a keener interest in and sympathy with the seamy side of 
life than would have passed unremarked in the mere layman. 
Unfortunately, his bravura, vulgar ostentation and conjuring 
tricks (the traditional social mannerisms, be it remembered, of 
the Devil himself), have blinded people te the very real grimness 
of much of his music. With the possible exception of certain 
works by Berlioz, Liszt’s finest works provide the only musical 
counterpart to the diabolism which is so great a feature of the 
ninetcenth century Romantic movement in Literature. This will 
probably be unrecognised as long as pianists continue to restrict 
themselves to a handful of his least characteristic drawing-room 
pieces, and as long as virtuoso conductors can still make an effect 
with Les Preludes. How often do we get a performance even of 
the recognised masterpieces, such as the Faust Symphony and the 
Piano Sonata? Why does no pianist give a group of the later 
Annés de Pelerinage ? 


Curiously enough, nearly all Liszt’s best plano pieces, from the 
early Il Pensercso to the late Funeral~-Gondola are obsessed with 
the sinister ; and far from feeling that it is an assumed morbidity, 
we come to feel that Liszt’s more sanctimonious and treacly 
pieces were a deliberate escape from the demon within him, 
It is interesting to notice that many of his bare and sinister 
effects are actually achieved by comparatively conventional 
means. A sentimental progression of chords is made to assume 
an altogether strange significance in much the way that a simple 
dance tune will evoke a vision of horror and desolation 
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CANCER AND RACE: A Study of the Incidence of Cancer 


Among Jews. 
Conducted under the auspices of the Jewish Health Organisation of Great 
Britain. 
By MAURICE SORSBY, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., with a Preface by Lieut.-Col. 
F. E. Fremantle, M.A., M.D., M.Ch., F.R.C.P., F.B.C8., D.P.H., MP, 
7s. 6d. net, post free 8s. 3d. 


CLIMATE AND ACCLIMATIZATION: Some Notes and 
Observations, with Maps and Piates. 


By Sir ALDO CASTELLANI, Hon. K.CM.G., DS.C., M.D. FRCP. 
7s. 6d. net, post free 8s, 


SEX AND DISEASE: A contribution to Sex Education and 
the Prevention of Venereal Diseases. 

By ROBERT V. STORER, M.R.C.S. (Eng), L.R.C.P. (Lond,), With 
Introduction by J. 8. Purdy, D.S.0., M.D., C.M. (Aberd.), D.P.H. (Camnb.), 
F.R.S. (Edin.), F.R.S.I. Revised, popular, Fourth Edition, 4s. 6d. net, 
post free 5s, 


SEX AND ITS MYSTERIES, 

By GEORGE RYLEY SCOTT. 10s. 6d. net, post free 11s. 

“A book of considerable merit. . . . Covers the ground of a somewhat 
difficult’ subject very completely, and its publication will do much to clear 
away Many misunderstandings which have crept into our social Ife on sexual 
matters owing to lack of a proper knowledge concerning them.'’—Medical 
World, 

Sale restricted to Medical and Lega) Professions, Clergymen, Teachers, 
Scientists, and Health and Social Workers, 


HOW TO CURE NERVOUSNESS. 

A Medical and Moral Guide for Laymen. By Dr. OTTO CORNAZ, Nerve 
and Stomach Specialist, of Lausanne, Translated from the 6th Edition by 
Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. net, post free 7s. 10d. 

The book is written solely for nervous people, with the object of enabling 
them to understand plainly the nature of their ills, and to discover their 
most effective mode of alleviation, 





DEAFNESS EXPLAINED : A Vade Mecum for the Deaf. 


By C. M. R. BALBI, A.C.G.I., A.M.1,E.E., Hon, Consulting Electrica) 
Adviser to the National Institute for the Deaf. Foreword by Lord 
Charnwood. ls. net, post free 1s. 2d. 

“ Altogether this is an admirable pamphlet; it should bring in!ormation 
and a temperate hope to the afflicted and understanding to the more 
fortunate."’—Spectator. 


THREE BOOKS BY DR. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 


Each 7s. 6d. net, post free 8s, 
REJUVENATION. 
(14 French, 2 English Editions.) 
** All who wish to live a long and healthy life should read * Rejuvenation.’ ” 
—Philip Inman, Superintendent of Charing Cross Hospital, in the Daily Mail. 
THE CURE OF OBESITY. 
(14 French, 2 English Editions.) 
“This is an excellent book.”—T.P.'s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


BEAUTY : How to Regain and Retain. 
(6 French Editions, 1 English.) 








THE CHILD OF CIRCUMSTANCE—The Mystery of the 
Unborn. 

By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. (Edin.), Fellow, late President of the Royal 
Medical. Society, Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, etc. With Fore 
words by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D., and Josegh Shaw Bolton, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., D.Sa. 67 Illustrations. Price 15s. net; post free, inland 15s. $d., 
abroad, 163. 6d. 

“To describe the book as irteresting without the addition of a superlative 
would not do the author justice. It is most interesting—alike in the 
experience of the author derived from direct association with and study 
of criminals of various types and in the conclusiong derived therefrom .. . 
this very interesting treatise that lawyor, physician and social reformer allke 
may study with interest and profit.”—The Law Journal 


THE DREAM AND THE VISION : or, a Dream Concerning 
the Prophecies of Isaiah, Having Regard Especially to the 
Lord’s Second Coming. 
By “ THEOPHANES.” 7s. 6d, net, post free 8s, 
“The book is worth examination.”—Dundee Courier, 


THREE BOOKS BY GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
BIRTH CONTROL : WHY AND HOW. 


6s. net, post free 6s. 6d. 

“A splendid summary of the subject from many angles . . . excellently 
written . . . should prove of immense service to those who have not, as yet, 
quite realised what Birth Control and its implicationg mean.”’"—The 
Frecthinker. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND ART. 

5s. net, post free 5s. 6d. 

“ A brightly-written book which should appeal to a much wider circle of 
readers than the title indicates. The author gives a critical survey of present 
political, social and religious trends that is, in its way, & masterpiece of 
analysis. .. . He shows a real grasp of the psycho-analytic doctrine and its 
implications.""—Birmingham Post. 


TOWARDS A BETTER WORLD. 
5s. net, post free 5s. 6d, 


CONTRACEPTION. BIRTH CONTROL : Its Theory, History 
and Practice. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and alk Social Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Fellow of University College, 
London. 8th Printing, containing 480 pages and 5 Plates, 158 net; post 
free, inland 15s. 9d., abroad 16s. 6d, 
“ Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little Mterary grace the problem 
of contraception. . . . Much of the evidence contaimed in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.”—The Lancet, 
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in the mind of a listener who is under the influence of Cannabis- 
indica. 


Mr. Newman, in the passage I referred to, suggests that Wagner, 
if he had essayed it, would have been the most successful diabolist 
in musie. I- feel myself that he lacked on the one hand the 
austerity, on the other, the hysteria. There was a very solid 
backing of comfortable sensual idealism to Wagner's nature. 
I think I am right in saying that it was he who suggested the 
‘** redemption by woman ” ending, to the otherwise magnificently 
cynical finale of the Faust Symphony. We have only to compare 
the Bacchanale from Tannhduser with Liszt's Mephisto Waltz to 
see the enormous difference between the two minds. The 
Venusberg music is the rich man’s conception of a gay week-end 
in Paris, whereas the Mephisto Waltz is a work of the most profound 
imagination and is possessed by a sort of sterile frenzy that 
removes it altogether from the usual class of danse macabre. 
I have yet to find a complete edition or bibliography of Liszt so 
it is a little difficult to place his works. The Mephisto Waltz No. 1 
for orchestra is one of two episodes from Lenau’s Faust (the 
other, less well known, is the Procession by Night), and is sub- 
stantially the same as the Mephisto Waltz for piano. It has, 
however, an optional, alternative ending (not used on this 
occasion), 

The Mephisto Waltz No. 2 is an entirely different piece, though 
equally interesting. H.M.V. have issued No. 1 played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates. There are, 
unless I am mistaken, one or two cuts and the performance is 
a little on the fast side, but both players and conductor have 
caught the right spirit of diablerie. The recording is magnificent. 
(H.M.V. 12 in. D1928). 

The principal features of a not very distinguished list of 
records are three works by Beethoven; the Septet, the G. Major 
Violin Sonata, Op. 30 and the Fifth Symphony. The Violin 
Scrata is superbly played by Kreisler and Rachmaninoff, a rare 
combination of two stars who are as good together as they are 
individually. The balance, always a tricky affair with this 
combination of instruments, is very satisfactory and for once the 
piano has been brought into the same aural plane as the violin. 
(H.M.¥V. 2 12 in. DB1463-4). This sonata is hardly Beethoven at 
his best, it remains on too unimpassioned a level to reveal to us 
the composer's most distinctive qualities. There is a quiet 
charm in the fempo di minuelto, but the bustling finale loses all 
its high spirits through a wearisome repetition of the same joke. 
The point is, that in this type of movement, Beethoven was 
excelled, not only by Mozart and Haydn, but by quite minor 
composers, as we see if we listen to the delightful Allegro con 
brio from Boccherini played with great finish by the Poltronieri 
String Quartet. (Columbia 10 in. DB397). 

Another charming record of much the same type is the first 
and third movements of Mozart's F Major Sonata No. 7, played 
on violin and cembalo by Grete Eweler and Alice Ehlers (Parlo- 
phone 12 in, E11099). 

The cembalo tone records excellently and balances well with the 
violin. The finale has an altogether fascinating wit and grace. 
It is just this fine edge of wit that is lacking in the Beethoven 
Septet. (Columbia five 12in. LX109-13in album). The work 
is beautifully played by three members of the Léner Quartet and 
four English players, nicwling the redoubtable Mr. Brain on the 
horn. The work is full of amiable humour but never seems to 
rise above a certain level. One regrets that Beethoven did not 
essay the same combination in his later and more contrapuntal 
period. This type of medium requires not only a greater contra- 
puntal sense than Beethoven possessed at that time but a more 
contrapuntal sense of orchestration. (Anyone who remembers 
the Mozart wind and piano quintet will see what I mean). The 
Septet lacks inevitability. There are times when it suggests not 
so much a chosen group of boon companions as one of those 
arbitrary groupings due to military or financial reasons. There is 
always something a little melancholy about the efforts of a 
tempestuous character such as Beethoven to put one at one’s 
case, and I turned to the Fifth Symphony with the pleasant 
anticipation of hearing him at his most characteristic and in 
a form in which he reigns supreme. 

Unfortunately, the performance of this work by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Franz Schalk, does not, from the 
point of view of ensemble, rhythm, and balance, reach the 
standard that we have a right to expect from any reputable 
orchestra playing a well-known work. As this orchestra has 
previously made some excellent records, one is inclined to bli:.me 


the conductor. The opening is frankly appalling ; and one is 


charitably forced to believe that it is due to some defect in the 
microphone, or flaw in the record itself. Quite apart from that 
I can remember no performance of this work in which the balance 
was so bad or the rhythm so slipshod. 

Constant LAMBERT. 


About Motoring 


ENGINE OIL 


‘ r y HEN the new car arrives, the little book in the door pocket 

threatens us with terrible happenings if we put the wrong 

kind of oil in the engine ; possibly Smith’ s “Treacline ” 

is specified. This single prescription is, of course, a ramp. 
Possibly the maker of the car plays golf with Mr. Smith, managing 
director of Treacline Ltd., and has adored him since infancy 3 
more probably Mr. Smith has covenanted to supply the factory 
with oil for £100 less per annum than any of Mr. Smith's rivals 
charge. Only in the case of a very few supersports cars is the 
nomination of a single oil based on technical considerations. 
The average touring car will run equally well on any of the 
leading lubricants, provided that the correct grade is used 3 
and a few honest makers boldly name all the standard oils in 


their instruction books. It may be a fractional exaggeration to — 


say that all the famous oils are equal in quality, for microscopic 
differences in the products of different laboratories are inevitable; 
but no private owner will ever discover the nature of these 
differences in ordinary use. 

The same glib little book probably contains other camouflaged 
ramps. It may warn the motorist against mixing two oils of 
different brands; at any rate the oil companies’ pamphlets will 
supply any such omission. There is just a grain of fact in this 
warning ; it is not wise to mix an ordinary lubricant with another 
oil containing a high percentage of castor oil. Apart from this 
warning, there is only one reason for this absurd and gratuitous 
advice ; it is intended to retain your custom for the oil firm whose 
lubricants you are now using in your engine. 








Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. 4 The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, 
Trusts, and Setilements, the Bank as an Executor 
Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 
or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Livsited 
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CARMAN BARNES 
BEAU LOVER 


By the Author of “ Schoolgirl.” 








T. LUND | 
THE MURDER OF DAVE BRANDON 


By the Author of “ Weston of the R.N.W. Mounted Police,” 
“ Up North.” 








UPTON SINCLAIR 


Roman Holiday 
By the Author of “Oil,” “Boston,” ete. 








BASIL TOZER 


The Riddle of the Forest 
By the Author of “The Story of a Terrible Life.” 








MAURICE DEKOBRA 


The Sphinx has Spoken 
By the Author of “ Madonna of the Sleeping Cars.” 








Cc. C. LOWIS 


In the Hag’s Hands 
A love affair on the Irawadi delta. 








JOAN CONQUEST 


The Reckoning 
The Story of a synthetic baby girl. 








LADY (RENA) 
TERRINGTON 
All that for Nothing 


A clever first novel by a young Peeress, 














Necessary for ail Public Libraries 
J. M. Keynes’ New Book 


THIRD THOUSAND 


A TREATISE MONEY 


Vol. I. The Pure Theory of Money. 15s. net 
Vol. II. The Applied Theory of Money. 15s. net 


“Certain to hold the stage for many years to come.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“ An ambitious, elaborate and important book. There is not the 
slightest doubt that these two volumes constitute a notable addition 
to economic literature."—Pror. Picou in The Nation. 


“ The layman cannot afford to miss the book. Mr. Keynes has 
certainly written the most important and stimulating treatise on 
monetary problems published in this country for a good many 
years." —New Statesman. 


“ There is more interest to-day in monetary policy than ever before, 
and correspondingly a greater need for information on the working 
of the monetary system. This need has been met by one of the 
most acute economists of the day. In his Treatise on Money Mr. 
J. M. Keynes has completed what will probably be for many years 
the standard work on the subject.” : 

—The Manchester Guardian Commercial. 


“No serious student of economics will be able to disregard what 
must inevitably become the starting-point for new adventures in the 
theory of money and prices."—Zhe Banker. 
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Readers who persist to the 2nd issue of the 
new NEW STATESMAN & NATION, i.e., 
those to whom the paper makes a definite 
appeal will, we think, find a home on their 
shelves for some of the books of Martin 
| (26 Bedford Row, W.C.1.) 


Lawrence. 
Such asf 
THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
By G. T. Grinko, dne of its architects. 8/6 5/- 
Definite data on a national plan, figures of what has been 
achieved, and a discussion of the political as well as the 
economic aspects of such an effort. 


MEMORIES OF LENIN. By his widow. 5/- 
COLLECTED WORKS—IV “ Iskra (two vols.) each 10/6 
OF LENIN. XIII Materialism 10/6 

XVIII Imperialist War 12/6 

XX 1917 (two vols.) each 10/6 
OUTLINE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 12/6 
FROM CHARTISM TO LABOURISM. 7/6 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLU- 
TION. In two volumes. Volume I, 10/-; Volume II, 15/- 








FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MARXISM, 6/- 
CONDITIONED REFLEXES. J. P. Pavlov. 18/- 
MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. V. Figner. A 
charming and courageous book. 7/6 


KARL MARX, MAN, THINKER AND eee 


MARX AND ENGELS. 7/6 
THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. 15/- 
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The third ramp is considerably less outrageous, and is not a 
ramp when the motorist is rather a foolish person. The. book 
advises him to drain his sump at stated intervals ; 2,000 miles 
is the distance usually cited, but some handbooks prefer 1,000 
miles. As the retail price of a full ration.of good oil for a sump 
may be 12s., and as some cars cover 15,000 miles in the year, 
quite an appreciable sum of money is involved. But a little 
thought and a little knowledge surround this counsel with all 
kinds of interrogation marks. Not very long ago a famous 
French driver covered 12,000 miles in a- Buick car without 
draining the sump, and without adding any very substantial 
quantity 02 oil. At the end of this distance the remaining oil 
was tested by an expert, and found to be in very satisfactory 
condition. Obviously, if I had an engine of this kind, and changed 
the oil every 1,000 miles, I should be throwing some £7 into the 


_gutter, or rather placing it in the till of an oil syndicate. Many of 


us have owned cars which maintained their oil level for at least 
2,000 miles and at the end of that distance the oil was to all 
appearance as good as.new. Or take another common case. 
A certain car suffers from rather heavy oil consumption ; some 
leaks out at imperfect joints ; some is forced into the combustion 
chambers past inefficient rings, and burnt. Its owner adds a 
quart to the sump every 2C0 or 300 miles. Ought he to drain his 
sump every 1,000 miles, considering that the bulk of the contents 
have only been in use for a few miles ? 


_ * ca 


Subject to three main considerations the oil in the sump of 
an engine need not deteriorate at all rapidly. There are three 
possible sources of contamination. Admixture of unburnt 
fuel is one of the commonest and worst. The duffer owner 
who uses his strangler liberally for starting purposes and the 
parsimonious fellow who buys a low grade fuel for the sake 
of economy, both infallibly adulterate their engine oil, and 
should drain the sump at short intervals. Leakage of water 
into the sump has evil effects. Such leakage will not normally 
occur with a good engine, or even with a second-rate engine 
handled by good mechanics. But if an owner driver jmakes 
a clumsy job of refitting a detachable cylinder head, such 
leakages are possible ; and whenever they exist, the oil should 
not be retained for excessive mileages. Carbon is the third 
formidable enemy. Occasionally when an engine is dismantled, 
a thin deposit of fine-grained black soot will be found covering 
the valve heads and other parts of the combustion chamber 
which do not normally accumulate the typical: heavy crusts 
of burnt oil. This carbon soot is a fuel deposit, and if it is 
noticeable in the combustion chamber, it will also be found 
in the oil in the sump. It is probably due to an over-rich 
mixture, which may be ascribed to a false setting of the car- 
burettor, or to excessive use of strangling and tickling in starting 
up. Where it exists, the sump should be drained and replenished 
at normal intervals. 


If on the other hand these three adulterants are not present, 
and the engine is provided with proper filters and purifiers, 
the necessity for frequent changes of oil may not exist. If the 
engine joints and piston rings fit well enough fer a single filling 
to last several thousand miles, there is probably no urgency 
for replenishinent. Under such conditions it is certainly 
wasteful to drain the engine every 1,000 miles, and 2,000 miles 
may safely be regarded as the miaimum period. As the old 
yarage maxim has it, oil is cheaper than bearings, and no risks 
should be run. 

I am occasionally asked by owners whether it is safe to buy 
“back street” oils, marketed by firms who do not advertise 
in the motor journals nor subsidise racing men. A direct 
answer is hardly possible. There are men in the oil trade who 
know as much about lubricants as the staffs of the great com- 
panies whose names are household words wherever petrol is 
talked. Some of them are ready to sell engine oil “‘on the 
side’ to personal friends and business associates. But it is 
always unwise to purchase unnamed lubricants from an unknown 
vendor. One might collect a golden Stock Exchange tip in 
a bar or a railway carriage; but it is far wiser to arrange one’s 
investments on the advice of a good broker, or of a man whose 
position carries conviction. A good engine may be wrecked 
in a hundred miles by a bad lubricant; and wisdom suggests 
that we should limit our purchases to the products of specialist 
frms with a reputation to lose, R. E. Davipson, 


PLAYTIME 


THE SETEBOS CLUB IN COMMITTEE 
BY CALIBAN 


E were all at the Club pretty early on Tuesday. 

Gonzalo took a cab from the City, and Miranda 

brought twice the usual ration of cakes. Only Prospero 
was absent, kept indoors by a cold.. “ A rheum of his own,” 
said Alonso, on hearing the news. 

In Prospero’s absence, Stephano took the chair. “ First 
business,”’ he announeed, “‘ report by Trinculo on his Crossword.” 

*““Nothing special to report,’* said Trinculo, endeavouring 
(unsuccessfully) to look modest. ‘Seems to have gone down 
all right. The Archdeacon approved of it; so did Lady 
Gower-Blimegh. Lady Gower-Blimegh, in fact, said she’d like 
to subscribe to the paper; if it weren’t that the servants’ hall 
might get hold of it.” 

**Mean old cat,” said Miranda. ‘ Now, about these’ com- 
petitions. I expect you know that Ferdy is a B.A. and —” 

** Order, order!” from the Chair. ‘* Have we finished with 
the Crossword? Anyone else got anything to say about it?” 

“TI liked it,” declared Mrs. Gonzalo. We regarded her with 
some surprise. ‘* No, I never do them, but I thought the verses 
so soothing. And with much more m them than this so-called 
modern stuff.” 

“My kid sister,” said Stephano, “ thought the whole thing 
too easy. Half of the clues, she says, were the merest sitters.” 

A grimace went round the room. Stephano’s kid sister is the 
terror of our club. She is called Peronne (in commemoration, 
I understand, of some obscure occurrence in the War) and is 
one of those superior flappers who put the rest of us right ; when 
Dean Inge gave an address at her school, she pronounced him 
** just too cute.” ‘“ We ought either to strangle her,” declares 
Gonzalo, “ or to strangle everybody else.” 

But to get back to our Committee. “ You made two 
blunders, Trinculo,” I said. ‘* Your squares were too small— 
my fiancée quite lost her temper with you—and the arrangement 
of your clues was hard to follow. Otherwise, no complaints.” 

“Both those things have been seen to,” answered Trinculo, 
a trifle tetchily. “If I'd known there was to be this post- 
mortem —” 

** Order, order,” said Stephano again. ‘‘ No wrangling, please. 
Next business, Acrostics.”’ 

** About these competit—” began Miranda. 

** No, no, acrostics, if you please. What was your solution, 
Alonso ?” 

** What, couldn’t you do it?” asked Miranda. ‘“ I’ve done it, 
though I don’t think I’ve got it all right.” 

** My kid sister —”’ began Stephano. 

*“*_ did it in five minutes,” snapped Alonso. “I’m sure 
she did. Well, here is the solution” : 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
BY ALONSO 
This is alive, and that, to-morrow’s bringing ; 
Then hurry, spring, in gold and green arrayed. 
Spring—to attention! Hark, in accents ringing, 
The Colonel moves his troops from off parade. 


1. Of whom say I. 


2 What's up, when rain is falling ? 

8. An Edison or Ford might fill the bill. 

4. He's doglike, in the manner of his calling. 

5. The flicks, by any name, will flicker still. 
2 a8 Bee 
UmBpBeBELLA? 

I xnvezNgeztoO z 
Cc ¥ N I 


KINEMATOGRAPH 


“Very pretty,” said Mrs. Gonzalo, “We thought there was 
some military allusion in it, didn’t we, Gonzalo? But we 
couldn’t think of anything but SLOPE ARMS, and that didn’t 
seem to fit. Why, what’s the matter with Miranda ?” 

Miranda was conyulsed with laughter. “ Look,” she said, 


Continued on page 82 
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“here was my solution. I'd got it all wrong.” And she 
handed us the following : 
TurTrT—rTvewrT 
RaAINOoOMETER 
oF @°-F “a 
e 0 L. Lb I E 
PaAVILION 
* A darned good effort,” pronounced Alonso. ‘ But I don't 
quite see Henry Ford in opera—and there aren't such things 
as rainometers, as far as I’m aware.”’ , 
“IT know,” said Miranda sadly. ‘ But then, you people are 
so clever. There's always the chance that my dictionary may 
be wrong.” 


TRINCULO’S CROSSWORD 
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(1, 15, 32, 83 and 34 across, and 10, 14 and 20 down are 
members of the Setebos Club. Their names are to be found in 
the dramatis persone of Mr. Shakespeare’s play The Tempest.) 


ACROSS 
8. Inspiring, say, fear or respect. 
13. The hound’s lost his head, I expect. 
16. An apple, a day— 


Well, it’s not quite for aye. 
17. Now adorn we the Lord Mayor elect. 


20. Let’s hope that I’ve got the right ring. 
22. Here’s a chance for our brightest young thing. 
23. Now twice, from midday, 


We take nothing away. 
24. A bow that’s contorted I bring. 


25. Here’s labour unrest—over there. 
26 rev. It’s chili, high up in the air. 
29. T’ll serve—if I can— 


For the oxygen fan. 
31. A dance? Why, I've fifty to spare. 
36 rev. ‘I said: I will ‘list for a ’—this. 
37. And here I am ’listed, I wis. 


38. From his rock, I suppose, 
The holy man goes. 
39. Mr. Niwdlab ? There’s something amiss. 
41. They have made a mess of my steed. 
42. Here flourishes graft, like a weed. 
43. Reverse we the hunt. 
45. Bring my “ tee” to the front. 
46. Related. 
47. And pleasure’s her meed. 
DOWN 

1. Ilere courtesans’ rule has no end. 

2. To Malachi my books extend. 

3. No Sir, I must go. 

4. My tower you all know. 

5. Ifere’s your finish unfinished, my friend. 

6. O yes, I am all for the Pope. 

7 Deprive you of courage and hope, 

8. Heigh-ho ! on his head 

Stands a writer who's dead, 

9. For her chick poor Minerva must grope. 
11. A grape for Tiberius grew, 
12. These things they allow me to do. 
18. Take shelter from me. 
19. Tnerappa rieh—-see ? 
21. Here's the horse in Haig’s latest statoo. 


27. I can promise you plenty of wear. 

28. My promont’ry isn’t all there. 

30. The bonny black tree. 

32. A quart, please, for me. : 
35. They've eclipsed the ellipse, I declare. 


40 rev. This is what Joan of Arc was, at first. 
44. By Tirpitz with reason was cursed. 


So finish our clues ; 
Let us hope they amuse 
And that no honest solver’s ** reversed.” 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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BRIDGE 
BY CALIBAN 


HOW TO BID AT CONTRACT: A SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATIVE HANDS. 


Hand II. : Supporting Partner's Suit. 
@ xxx 














yY Kxxx 

@ AKxx 

& Jx 
@ QJx N @ Kxx 
i. » oe 
@& Axxxx s @ KQx 

@ Axxx 

y AQJx 

@ xx 

@& xxx 


When raising partner's suit, the important thing to remember 
is that the full value of the supporting hand—on the assumption 
that the original bidder’s suit is made trumps—must be shown 
at the first opportunity. If my partner opens the bidding with 
One Heart, I assume, to begin with, that he has only the 
material for a One Heart bid, i.e., 4 probable tricks if Hearts 
are made trumps, and on this assumption I show him how many 
tricks I think the combined hands are worth. A raise to Two 
Hearts therefore denies, by implication, my having the material 
to enable me to raise to Three Hearts. 

If partner rebids his suit, I must of course reconsider the 
situation in the light of the better-than-minimum hand which 
he now discloses, 

In the example given, the score is game-all. South deals 
and bids One Heart. West passes. North bids Three Hearts. 
Kast passes. South has a bare minimum bid, and therefore 
passes also; and the hand is played by South in Three Hearts. 
North-South should just make their nine tricks, 


CALIBAN’s ConTRACT CAPTIONS, 


Last week's ; 
Twe honour tricks and a half you need, 
Or your opening One-Bid won't succeed. 
This week’s : 
Supporting partner's One-Bid, you 
Must show him at once what you can do. 


March 7, 1931 
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A Romance of Public Service 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company : began business in 1871. 


‘An important factor in the outstanding success of the Sun of Canada is the policy 
governing the investment of its funds. Tie sound and profitable character of its investments 
has never been more striking!y demonstrated than during the past year of unprecedented 
world trade depression. The actual cash dividends received on the stocks held by the 
Company were very largely in excess of the dividends from the identical shares in 1929. The 
Company’s foresight in this matter has made possibile the high rate of bonus distribution, 
the payment of Special Maturity bonuses to its policyholders and the establishment of large 
Reserve and Surplus funds. 


60 Years of Progress 





SIX DECADES. THE RECORD FOR 1930. 

Assurances in Force. Assets. New Life Business a i £145,000,000 
1880 £803,000 £97,000 | Assurances in Force - - £588,000,000 
1890 £3,400,000 £508,000 | Total Income - - + £38,000,000 

1900 £11,900,000  £2,150,000 | Payments to Policyholders _ 
1910 £29,496,000 £7,800,000 : and Beneficiaries ie 1930 £17,000,000 

urplus and Contingency 

1920 £99,900,6000 £23,500,000 Reserve “ £7,500,000 
1930 £588,400,000 £120,900,000 | Assets, at Dec. 31st, 1930 £120,900,000 


THE SCOPE OF THE COMPANY’S SERVICE IN THE BRITISH ISLES 





95,000 PEOPLE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


are protected to the extent 
of 148,000,000, which the 
Sun of Canada carries in 
trust on their behalf, to be 
paid at death or upon 
retirement. 





£500,000 WAS 
ALLOTTED in 
dividends to 
policyholders in 
Great Britain dur- 


ing 1930. 





12,700 PEOPLE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
received in the past 
year over £667,000 
from the Sun of 
Canada in regular 
annuity payments. 


£832,000 WAS PAID 
in Great Britain to 
policyholders and 
their dependants, on 
Endowment policies 
and Death Claims. 





} IN 1930 LIFE ASSURANCES 
£12,000,000 WERE ISSUED TO 


AND ANNUITIES 
RESIDENTS 


AMOUNTING TO 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 





The London Administrative Office has a complete Head the Kingdom, with over 700 fully qualified whole-time 


er : : Office organization, consisting of a General Manager, Representatives. All Representatives pass through an 

om ta a Resident Secretary, a Resident Actuary, a Chief ee a ry Po o Sun ay oe oe 
s wn Training Schools. Life Assurance being a high 

% ; Z aff yf , 300 Ss o = . ae ‘ 8 8 y 

on | Agency Official and a sta “ o= members, specialised business, such training is considered 

th ‘ It supervises 24 fully-equipped Branches throughout indispensable in the interests of the public. 

he 


ts / YOU CAN ENJGY THE BENEFITS OF OUR UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
oy @ FILL IN COUPON AND POST TO-DAY 


- | THE SUN OF CANADA’S 








ial 
99 RVVVVVVVVVVVY VY VVVVVVVVV . 
“THREE STAGE” PLAN Wvv¥¥Y vvvvva 
he : : 4 To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
ch | AVAILABLE AT ANY AGE & FOR ANY AMOUNT SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Co. of CANADA 3 
: - : — © IGA, Sun of Canada House, Cock St., 
als Example: At present B nus rates, a man age 35 Wididiosr Senne, london SW t 
ts. SECURES CASH PAYMENTS OF Please send me further details of your “ Three 
- £440 AT END OF 10 £4xYEARS Stage ” Plan, without obligation on my part. 
- a further 
| NIN 5 in GG dues NEL 6x cacdeGaenedadummeeeccuneds}s a 
£460 AT END OF 15 YEARS (Mr., Mire. or Miss) 
out a Gol Ss innndagustnaueRainiilting 6s 0ué davoddncadinniweases keencin 4 
I TU I oes scesce snes ssseicscsnsnsttnspecenesnesznsccveceree. 


AND ALL THE TIME,LIFE ASSURANCE FOR £2,000 EE SEE EE ee, ee ee 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


Tur Home Rarway DépactE—NAaTIONALISATION THE END ?— 
UNDERGROUND AND THE LONDON TraFric Bit. 


sk: end of the home railway muddle will be nationalisa- 
tion. This is not said to scare the impoverished investor, 
but I can see no other escape from the present débacle. 
Who is satisfied with the existing conditions? The workers, 
if the rumour of a 5 per cent. cut in wages proves to be true, 
will be dissatisfied with the award of the National Wages Board 
this week. The stockholders are already disgruntled and dis- 
pleased with their directors. And the directors have long been 
chafing under the limitations imposed on individual railway 
maaunagement. What impresses me is the growing divergence of 
interests between the four big groups on the one hand and between 
the suburban lines of the four big groups and the London traffic 
companies on the other. The London Midland and Scottish 
suffers from being tied to the ** black spots ” of industrial Britain 
—Lancashire and Lanarkshire. The London and North Eastern 
is little better off in serving the depressed heavy industries of the 
North-East Coast. The Great Western confesses to one indus- 
trial weakness—South Wales—but otherwise claims to have 
one of the best railway properties in Europe. The Southern is 
predominantly a passenger line, advancing by way of electrifica- 
tion, and withal catering for the “ prosperous half” of England. 
Industries, as well as holiday-makers, are responding to the 
“Come South” advertisement. Incidentally, the Southern is 
reaping the bencfit of cheap Kent coal, which is a stroke of sheer 
luck. All this means that the machinery of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal has broken down. One railway may want to cut 
rates while another may want to increase them. No two groups 
have the same problems. Indeed, the grouping effected by the 
Railways Act of 1921 is found out to be a commercial failure. 
It was not based on any scientific re-allocation of the railway 
mileage in Great Britain, but on a rearrangement of the pre-war 
ownership of capital. How can this mess be cleared up except 
by a centralised administration under State supervision ? 
s * * 


The persuasiveness of Sir Josiah Stamp, who could pacify the 
unruly stockholders at the London Midland and Scottish meeting 
by declaring that his own salary was not worth a ham sandwich 
to them, must nct be allowed to obscure the main issue. The 
railways may still be able to effect large economies. They have 
brought down their expenditures from the rate of £67,000,000 
per annum before amalgamation to £56,000,000 in 1930. They 
can still do more. If they do not secure the 5 per cent. cut in 
wages, they can still dismiss staff ruthlessly and close down 
unremunerative branch lines. They might, for example, save 
money by refusing to carry Scotsmen beyond Perth, except in 
first-class carriages. Further north than that point, I am told, 
no passenger train in Scotland pays. But, when all the economies 
have been exhausted, it is evident that the London Midland and 
Scottish and London and North Eastern will never be able to 
earn their “ standard ” revenues as contemplated in the Railways 
Act. These two companies have far too much “ watered” 
capital left over from the 1921 amalgamation. Last year, in 
spite of skilled management, they were only able to earn one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. on a total of £173,000,000 of ordinary and 
deferred ordinary stock. Yet they make matters worse by 
cheerfully paying out to their “ equity” stockholders much 
more than the year’s earnings. The London Midland and 
Scottish, for example, distributed £1,904,000 by way of a 2 per 
cent. dividend, and earned only £534,000 to meet it. And, in 
effect, all that Sir Josiah Stamp could say by way of excuse was 
that the ordinary stockholders needed the money. The dividend 
policy of the home railways has been the crowning folly of the 
great capital re-shufile sanctioned by the Act of 1921. 

* « - 


The market in home railway stocks is cheerfully discounting, 
as I write, the prospect of a 5 per cent. cut in wages. Yet the 
invester is no less to be pitied than the worker, for he has been 
equally exposed, uader the directors’ improvident financial 
policy, to the storms of trade depressions. The capitalisation 
of the home railways takes the form of a high proportion of fixed 
interest stock to equity stock. According to the Economist 
every £1 of ordinary capital has the following amounts of fixed 
interest capital ranking in front of it—£3.35 for the London 
Midland and Scottish, £3.80 for the London and North- 
Eastern, £2.43 for the Great Western, and £1.65 for the Southern. 


Hence the full force of a trade slump falls upon the ordinary 
stockholders. If, for example, the net earnings of the London 
Midland and Scottish were to decline only 4 per cent. this year 
as compared with 1930, the ordinary stock would have no profits 
left. In boom periods a company with a low proportion of 
equity stock to total capitalisation can, of course, pay big dividends 
to the equity stockholders : but if it does, it can pay nothing in 
periods of slump. The only sound financial policy for such a 
company to adopt is.to pay a relatively low initial dividend 
which can be maintained in bad times as well as good. But the 
home railway directors have consistently ignored the course of 
prudent finance with the result that the ordinary stockholders 
have seen the market prices of their stocks go up and down like 
the Is. deferred shares of bubble companies. The following table 
gives the record of prices, earnings and dividends: 
1950 
Prices. ea Div. 
High 1930. Present. Earnings. Divs. Yields. 
L.M.&S.ord...  .. 87 27} +% 2% 7.4% 


L. & N. E. pf. ord. os 89 16 Nil +% 1.6% 

G. W. ord. oe ee o4 68 4.8% 54% 8.3% 

South. def. ord. .. es 32} 20} 10% 14% 6.5% 
* * . 


It is curious that the London traffic companies, which have been 
soundly financed and very efficienily managed, should be the 
first of the home railways to have nationalisation imposed upon 
them. Lord Ashfield told the shareholders of the Underground 
Electric Railways last week that if the Bill to transfer ownership 
and control of the London traffic companies to a London Passenger 
Transport Board provided for the progress of the Underground 
group in the service of the public, for enterprise in management 
and for security of staffs, and at the same time afforded the pro- 
prietors a fair exchange of their stocks and shares for the stocks 
and shares of the Board, it was their duty to support the Bill. 
This is an enlightened and public-spirited attitude which is worthy 
of the Underground “ chief.” By way of contrast Lord Aber- 
conway, at the general meeting of the Metropolitan Railway, 
could not refrain from grumbling over the hardship of being dis- 
possessed of the “ equity” by a Public Board. I fail to see 
why ordinary stockholders of the Metropolitan Railway should 
worry. The London Passenger Transport Board would pre- 
sumably take over their railway business at a price and leave them 
their interest in the Surplus Lands (“ Metroland ”’) and in their new 
block of flats (Chiltern Court) which will not always be a “ white 
elephant.” In other words, Metropolitan Railway ordinary 
stock will have a speculative attraction without a railway com- 
plex. On the other hand, the Underground Electric Railways 
ordinary shares will have a more limited interest. That is why 
these shares remain at 24s. in spite of an 8 per cent. dividend, 
which allows a yield of nearly 7 per cent., and in spite of a cut in 
petrol prices which will make the London General Omnibus and 
its subsidiary, Green Line Coaches Ltd., all the more prosperous. 











ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Assets Exceed £12.000.000 
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ASSURANCE . COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester 


(Incorporated in England 1864.) 
















Sammary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1930 








Total Income for year £11,180,351, being an increase of £395,478 over the previous year. 
Total Assets at end of the year, £49,368,247, being an increase of £3,422,542 during the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £4,542,969. The Company has paid £66,023,623 in claims since 
its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1930, amounted to £66,483,566 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £93,046,796 in the Industrial Branch. 


Reversionary a. of £2 4s. per cent. again declared on all Ordinary Branch participating 
clicies. 
} 


Industrial Branch: £164,948 Profits allocated to certain classes of Policyholders. | 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £4,011,168, being an increase of 
£93,157 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £4,941,590, ‘being an 
increase of £202,416. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 


FACTS OF LIFE 


K Seyeeocs of the vital facts of Life is s popastte to every man 

and woman. Recent utterances by both legal and religion 13 
K vend have marked emphatical! y the very 08 finite chance of 
opinion that has taken place. during the past few years regarding 
the necessity of sound Sex Education. 

Fortunately, we had foreseen such a change, and the series of 
books by authoritative gathers seaming with all the phases of the 
subject—issued by us will provide all the information necessary for 
you to have. The following are a selection from our list, and in your 
own interests you are urged to make your choice without delay :— 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth GCortrol). Nearly 100,000 ante, 6/3 
The most complete book on Birth Control .. Te 
cageers CF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
Dr. Beale’s latest work, A ernest bests @ 6 /3 
revelation oa 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
A book of guidance far Men and Women in which we. 6/3 
Beale answers most Marital! m yblems .. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. By Dr. R. T TRA 
The most illuminating book ever published, = iti ote '13/- 
Authentic illustrated edition ; ‘e 
By W. M. GALLIC "HAN, 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
The book that makes ‘“‘the change” a happy period for 6 ‘3 
all women. Husbands also should read it . / 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE 
This author’s latest and most able volume on Meetings. 3, /9 
it and ensure happy married life ub 
MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart. Let 
your decisions be guided by this book, written by =e 3/9 
greatest medical authorities in the lan ; 
A Popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BE ALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER 
Full of important information and advice, 
rae PERFECT WIFE 
A book which every —— or read, 
THE COMPLETE HUSBA 1/2 
A wonderful book of - omy for the Husband of \ eaeh or the 



























FRIENDLY 
HANDS 


mal age . en the 
Te EMBANKMENT 


ARD weather drives Sea-Gulls to London. 
Hard times drive destitute men to the 
Metropolis in search of work. 








By day the gulls are fed by many kindly hands. At 
night, the Church Army extends friendly hands towards 
the needy men and women—who huddle together on 
the Embankment and adjoining streets. 


It costs £5 to feed 100 men for a night. 
Will 
YOU 
help ? 


to-day and to-morrow. five books for Gifts 
gratefully 
THE HAPPY LOVER 5 received by Preb. 
A luminous guide book of unequalled help to /4 Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
millions. Hon. Chief  Sec., 
WOMAN AND LOVE. Every woman will be Homeless Pend, . 
— A pases for the reading of this wonderful Bryanston St., 
work, 


All prices include postage. 
Make your scleciion from these important books and send Cheque 
or P.O. now to 
THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
Dept. 169, 26, CHARING CROSS ROD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


CHURCH 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





THe one hundred and seventeenth Stated Annual Meeting of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society was held in the 
Society’s Office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 3rd March, 1931, A. W. 
Robertson Durham, CA. F.F.A. (Chairman of the Ordinary Court of 
Directors), presiding. 

‘The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his regret-— 
which would be shared by all present—that the President, Lord 
Strathmore, was unable to be present and take the chair. 

The Deputy Manager and Secretary read the notice convening the 
Meeting and the Minutes of the one hundred and sixteenth Stated 
Annual Meeting, held on 4th March, 1930, which were approved; and 
the Report and Accounts were taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts the Chairman, 
after referring to the changes which have taken place in the directorate, 
said: In the year under review, we record a substantial increase in the 
new Assurances completed which amounted to the sro3s sum of 
£3,720,000, of which £228,000 was rezssured, leaving net new sums assured 
of £3,492,000. This represents an increase over the preceding year of 
£727,000 gross and {£592,000 net after deduction of Re-assurances. 
The total of net new business constitutes a record iu the Society’s 
history, while the gross total has been exceeded only once, namely, 
in 1920. The increased new business, coming in a year of acute industrial 
depression, is particularly gratifying, and I think indicates a return 
to “ Safety First” investment after the Stock Exchange boom of the 
preceding years. 

The operations of the year have resulted in our Funds increasing by 
£739,000, and the total funds now stand at £29,019,014. The manner 
in which this large sum is invested is shown in the Balance-sheet, and 
cloes not I think, call for any detailed comment. In the speeches from 
this Chair in recent years we have referred to the policy of the Board 
in gradually reducing the large holdings in. British Govetnment 
securitics as favourable opportunity’ offers and replacing them by 
suitable securities giving a higher yield. You will notice on this 
occasion the trend has been in the opposite direction. It is unnecessary 
to remind you that 1930 has been a peculiarly difficult year for all 
those responsible for the investment of large Funds. With falling 
money rates and so much uncertainty in different parts of the world, 
it has seemed desirable—at any rate for the time being—to increase 
eur holdings in British Government securities. There has also been 
some increase in our holding in Ordinary Stocks which still form a 
very small percentage of our invested funds. I need hardly add that 
these stocks have been selected with the greatest care, and bearing 
in mind the Society’s traditional reputation for caution. I referred 
last year to the special problems of 1929, and indicated that our 
stringent valuation of investments, made on the basis of the market 
selling prices at the end of the year, showed a substantial margin in 
the difference between the market values and the Balance-sheet figures. 
I am happy to be able to tell you that our valuation made on the same 
stringent basis, namely, the market selling prices as at 31st December 
last, shows that this margin increased materially during the year. 

Irom time to time during the past twelve months there have been 
references in the press to a new type of family assurance. A feature of 
the scheme has been the provision of a temporary income to a widow 
in the event of the husband’s death during the first 15 or 20 years 
after the issue date of the policy. Generally speaking, we do not favour 
special schemes. They are often more attractive in appearance than 
in actual effect. We have always recommended ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance for family provision purposes, and we still 
recommend it as giving the best value for premiums paid. Nevertheless, 
in the interests of our members we explore the possibilities of any new 
idea so that we may constantly offer the best which Life Assurance 
can provide. In pursuance of this policy we have considered the 
family income plan, and so convinced are we of the effective manner in 
which it provides for the peculiar and often difficult circumstances 
which surround the early years of married life that we have prepared 
a scheme under the title of the ‘‘ INDEPENDENCE ”’ policy. A copy of 
the booklet describing the scheme will be sent to members with the 
Annual Report. In it the “ INDEPENDENCE ”’ policy is fully described, 
but I wish to draw particular attention to two features which do, 
I believe, distinguish our scheme from all others. The first is an 
option which secures a fixed monthly income to the widow not only 
in the event of the husband’s death during the first 15 years after the 
policy has been issued but even in the event of the husband’s death 
after the family has grown up. A husband may thus have the com- 
fortable feeling of having provided an assured income for life to his 
widow whenever his death may occur. 

‘The second option, which so far as we know is unique, enables a man 
to provide for an increase in the family income on the birth of each 
child after the issue of the policy. All the father has to do in order to 
get this benefit is to give satisfactory replies to the questions on a 
‘* non-medical "’ proposal form, and to pay a small additional premium. 
I commend this new scheme strongly to our members, and ask them 
to read the booklet very carefully. If they would like further informa- 
tion we shall be glad to hear from them, but should the scheme for 
any reason not interest them or any member of their family, I ask them 
to make a point of passing on the booklet to one of their friends who 
is likely to be interested. In this way, they will be helping to do their 
share as members of this mutual Fund in promoting the business of 
their own Society. 

The Directors’ Report and the Accounts as audited were adopted 
unanimously, 





COMPANY MEETING 


SELFRIDGE & COMPANY 


AN IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD. 


Tue 23rd annual ordinary general meeting of Selfridge and Com- 
any, Ltd., was held on Thursday, February 26th, at the Company’s 
Store, Oxford Street, W. 


Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (Chairman and Managing Director) pre- 
sided, and, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the year 
1930 started by showing reasonable imcreases in their returns over the 
corresponding periods of the previous year. The first six months were 
substantially on the right side, but the second six months were not so 
good. Prices continued to fall, and there was also a further decrease 
in the buying strength of the consuming public. Therefore, they had 
found it necessary to increase more than ever the number of customers, 
and in this they had been reasonably successful, for their figures showed 
that they had served several hundred thousand more customers than 
during any previous year. Notwithstanding that, there had been a 
small decline in their returns as compared with those of 1929. 


Present day prices, in their Store at least, were continually being 
reduced as rapidly as their first cost of production made possible, but 
they stiil saw occasional public criticisms to the effect that retail prices 
were failing to keep pace with wholesale reductions. His contention 
was that the retail prices had followed those reductions which had been 
obtained from the manufacturers and had been quickly passed on to 
the public, and that the great Stores had been foremost in —— to 
reduce the cost of living. This was further proved by the fact that the 
gross profits per cent. of those Stores had been no greater and in many 
cases less than during previous years. 


Within a month or two they would start a very great but not rapid 
scheme of premises enlargement. The Store was too small for their 
requirements, and the throngs of customers on their various floors were 
often almost too great. Leases for ninety years had been made, and they 
would begin very shortly a building on the corner of Duke and 
Somerset Streets, measuring about 230 x 200 ft. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as they would not require the entire completed building at once, 
they would build at the start only the ground floor and three base- 
ments. That structure they hoped to have at least partially ready for 
next Christmas trade. Then, as they required additional space, they 
would cover more land with their building, and add the upper storeys 
to those about to be built. 


The report was adopted. 











The National 
Health Builder 


Hovis contains less starch ‘than ordinary 
bread, more proteins (the Muscle Builders), 
and nourishes and sustains without adding 
unnecessary: bodyweight. Its wealth in 
Vitamin B prevents malnutrition, ensures 
perfect digestion and fosters growth in 
children. Eat Hovis every day. 


FOoMIS 


Best Bakers Bake it 


HOVIS LTD, LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETG 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE UNDERGROUND 





LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 





THE GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSALS 





Tr annual general meetings of the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company, London Electric Railway Company, City and South London 
Railway Company, Central Jondon Railway Company, London 
General Omnibus Company, Itd., Metropolitan Electric Tramways, 
Itd., London United Tramways,.Itd., South Metropolitan Electric 
Tramways and Lighting Company, Ltd. London and | Suburban 
Traction Company, I.td., Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London, Ltd., were held on Thursday, February 26th, at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, who presided, said : : 

We meet to-day under the shadow of proposals which may radically 
alter our relations one with another, for the Minister of Transport has 
given notice of a Bill by which he sccks to transfer the ownership and 
control of your several undertakings to a Iondon Passenger Transport 
Board, and in exchange for your present stocks and shares to issue to 
you bonds or securities of different classes of this Board. Now we 
cannot help but pursue a consistent policy. We have always held that 
there were great advantages to flow from a co-ordination of all the 
means of passenger transport in the London traffic area, so that the 
planning of its development might take place on unified and well- 
considered lines and so that wasteful and injurious competition might 
be extinguished. In so far as the Minister of Transport has this in 
mind, he is entitled to our full support. But we must remind ourselves 
of our own history, because in that history, brief and recent though it 
be, can be learned the lessons which must guide the future of London 
transport. For I think it is fair to say that the Minister of Transport 
could not have brought forward his scheme if it had not been for the 

olicy which we have pursued and executed in the last sixteen years, 

or it was in 1915 that the Act of Parliament was secured which first 
established our common fund, and so Jaid the wide and sure foundation 
upon which a more comprehensive structure could be built. 

HEAVY TAXATION BURDENS. 

Speaking of the allocation of revenue, the chairman said : 

It may surprise you to learn that there is still another party inte- 
tested in our results because of the share of the revenue which it 
obtains from them. I refer to the Government, central and local. In 
1921 we paid in rates and taxes {601,896. In 1930 we paid almost 
exactiy double, {1,210,135. Further, in 1921 we had thrust upon us 
statutory obligations for national insurance and other matters affecting 
our staff, costing £81,511. In 1930 these obligations had again almost 
doubled, amounting to £157,043. In addition, the companies volun- 
tarily found {80,410 for the weliare of the staff in 1921 and £158,961 in 
1930. Omitting what we paid voluntarily, in 1921 we paid out 
£683,407 to meet statutory demands made on us, and in 1930, 
£1,368,078, or £684,671 more. 

It is true that our revenues ineanwhile have increased, but while this 
increase measures only 23 per cent., the tolls which we pay to the 
Government have increased 100 per cent. The Government, central 
and local between them, without taking any risks in the business, now 
enjoys an aggregate return exceeding your return as shareholders. 
‘The result is, indeed, striking, and I must utter a clear word of warning 
that, so far as human foreknowledge can be trusted, we cannot see that 
these undertakings can be used as instruments for further taxation and, 
at the same time, fulfil their functions and their duty to the public and 
their employees. It must be borne in mind that that duty includes 
the constant expansion of the facilities afforded to the vast population 
of London for travelling to and from their daily occupations. It is a 
duty which the companies endeavour to fulfil, yet they cannot do so if 
they are deprived in an ever-increasing degree of their available surplus. 
It may be suggested that the loss by taxation should be made good at 
the expense of the travelling public; but we are satisfied that we 
should not add appreciably to our revenues by increasing our fares. 
The present scale of fares is, in our opinion, producing the maximum 
revenue possible. Or it may be suggested that the shareholders should 
bear the additional burden; but I would remind you that the return 
to those persons whe have invested their money in these undertakings 
is still of a modest description, and no one can reasonably expect them 
to give up any part of that modest return in order to widen the extent 
of our activities. 

TUBE ror S.E. Lonpon. 

I should perhaps give you notice of yet another Bill which we hope 
to promote in the present session of Parliament, but for which we have 
not yet obtained the necessary consents. The Bill cannot be before us 
to-day, and therefore it will be necessary, in order thet we may have 
your formal approval, to call you together again at a later meeting. If 
I explain this Bill to you at this present time, you will, if you agree 
with what I say, know that it will not be necessary for you.to come to 
the further meeting, unless indeed you wish it—and we are always glad 
to see you—in order to pass the necessary resolutions. We have in 
mind to promote a Bill which will enable us to build an extension of the 
Bakerloo Section of the London [Electric Railway from the Elephant 
and Castle to Camberwell Green, a distance of 13 miles, at a gross cost 
of (1,875,000 approximately. 

_ We have come to this decision for two teasons. The London 
County Council will be executing works in the Elephant and Castle 
area which may throw upon us the obligation to re-build the Elephant 
and Castle Station of the London Electric Railway Company. We 


think, ourselves, that there is not sufficient traffic to warrant two 


stations being constructed in this area, and we can combine t!:c present 
two stations in one if we construct this extension railway to Camberwell 
Green. The further reason is that we find ourselves in posscssion 
of capital monies for which we have no present programme of 
expenditure. 

With your consent, we laid before Parliament last year an ambit ous 
rogramme to extend and reconstruct the Piccadilly Section of.the 
ondon Electric Railway, both on the north and on the west, and to 

equip its more important statious with escalators. This was the 
principal project. In support of this programme we were able to 
secure from H.M. Treasury an arrangement under which for fifteen 
years we should receive a grant, by way of contribution towards the 
interest payable on the expenditure to be incurred, at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum on so much of the expenditure as was actually repre- 
sated ty works. This sum was agreed provisionally as £9,917,000. 

GREEN LINE COACHES. 

Another venture of the year 1930 was the formation of a new com- 
pany—Green Line Coaches, ltd. The whole of the shares of this 
company are held by the London General Omnibus Company and it is 
to be regarded as one of its subsidiaries. So long as the motor coaches 
running in and out of London went long distances and charged fares 
on the basis of these long distances we could disregard them, but when 
they suddenly turned to running between the outskirts of Greater 
Jondon and the centre, charging fares of 1s. and even less, we were 
compelled to take steps for the protection of our trafiics. 

PROPOSED TRAFFIC RESTRICTIONS. 

The coach business has come to stay. They have created a fresh class 
of trafic which was neither on the omnibuses nor in the railways. 
Some part has indeed been diverted from one or other, but some part 
represents that itch for movement which an efficient and convenient 
traffic facility creates. The public must be served. 

What is wrong with the motor coach business is that it is being 
expanded on an uneconomic foundation, with reckless competition. 
just as we have advocated co-ordination in transport when it was a 
matter of railways, tramways and omnibuses, so our advocacy cannot 
be less, but rather more, when a fourth factor—and that is the revolu- 
tion. which the last couple of years has wrought—must also be included. 
Let there be order in the use of the streets. Let there be control in the 
provision of services. Let there be economic equality established with 
other forms of transport, and the motor coach will take its fair and 
proper place in a complete system of transport. The Minister of Trans- 
port has the powers, under the Road Trafhe Act of last year, which is a 
worthy memorial of his activity. Let him use them judicially and aii 
will be well. 

CO-ORDINATION OF LONDON TRAFFIC. 

I must return once more to the important subject of the co-ordination 
of London traffic and say just a few further words to you about the 
scheme of the Minister of Transport. I am sorry that I can give you 
so little information, but although we have met the advisers of the 
Minister on several occasions, no concrete proposals have been put 
before us which it would be our duty to put to you. If you have r 
the newspapers you will know almost as much as we do about the 
Minister's intentions. This is not to accuse the Minister and his 
advisers of delay or neglect. The questions at issue are of extreme 
difficulty. 

I am not surprised that a whole year should have slipped by since I 





last broached this subject to you, and still nothing definite has been 
formulated. I can commend the caution and care of the Minister, but 
urtil there is something specific upon which to proceed I can cniy 
reaffirm our policy—your policy as I venture to express it—that so 
long as the Minister’s scheme will provide for the continued progress 


and expansion of the undertakings to serve the public, for enterprise 
and skill in management, for the security and welfare of the staffs 
which we employ, and at the same time wiil afford you a fair « 

for your stocks and shares, it will be our duty to assist } 
every point. That exchange must give you pr 
impairment of your security so that your capital investme 





remain intact and yield you a fair return, based upon what we ! 
been able to provide for you under our present management, and | 
some equitable share in the future prospects of your undertak 


THE ASSOCIATED FouirMEeNtT Co. 

The results for the Associated Mquipment Company are ex 
satisfactory. ‘The new models of both ‘bus and commercial c! 
which were first introduced to the public at the Commercial \ 
Show, held in November, 1920, have met with a welcome receptis 
the number of orders received is showing a gratifying incre: 
factory has been working to its full capacity t! tl ir, and 
the order book at the end of the year gives assurance that the factory 
will be fully employed during the current year. 


iroughou 


When you couse te study the results for the present year, I am con- 
fident that you will find that economies in costs have been made whic 
will offset the adversities which have diminished our traffic recei 


so that when next year I come to present to you the results for the ye 
1931 you will have no reason to be less satisfied with them than you 
should be with the results that Ipreseat to-day. Our spirit : 4 
one of optimism. (Applause.) 

Ihe reports and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY CO. 





RESULTS OF THE YEAR’S WORKING 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRANSPORT 





ELECTRIFICATION SCHEMES 





SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S REVIEW 





Tue eighth annual general mecting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company was held on February 27th, at Euston Station, 
London, N.W.1, Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, G.B.L., chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

‘The Chairman said :—Not only in Great Britain, but throughout the 
worid last year was one of extremely bad railway trafiics as a result of 
the world-wide depression in trade. While, as compared with 1929, 
the loss of receipts in this country was not so severe as abroad, it has 
to be remembered that we have been comparing with a series of bad 
years, due to the position at home, and the combined effect was to make 
1930 probably the worst year siuce the of the railways cousti- 
tuting our undertalting. While all the British railways suffered, our 
undertaking suffered most, owing to its predominating interests in 
Lancashire, Lanarkshite, and the Northerm industrial area. 

There ate some oe talk scoffingly of railway economies, but a 
reduction of railway expendtiure fram the rate ef {67,000,000 
annum immediately before amalgamatioa to 455,000,000 in 1939 is a 
very considerable achievement, i as two-thirds of the 1930 
expenditure was for labour and rates ef wages have not fallen 
materialiy. This economy was accompanied by a marked improvement 
in the service afforded toe the public, and without a reduction of the 
standard of maintenance and safety. 

Your Board gave very close ouliention to the rate of dividend on 
the Ordinary stock to be recommended to you. They had to balance 
the desirability of continuing a dividend of not tess than 3 cent., 
because of its possible effect upon the Trustee status of the prior stocks, 
against the undesirability of making the very large call, which would 
have been necessary, upon the general reserve fund for 1930, and pos- 
sibly for the year 193% also, failing a great improvement in trade and 
favourable issues from the present in regard to the labour 
rates and conditions of service. importance of conserving the 
— reserve in the interests of all classes of stockholders was ovet- 
riding. 

On the actual results of the year’s working a dividend of a little over 
I per cent. could have been paid, as the profits on investments and the 
income-tax adjustment mainly arose in 1930. It was felt, however, 
that the Ordinary stockholders of the company, who have suffered 
severely by the course of trade in recent years, were eutitled to receive 
some further payment, and after very consideration of the positicn 
the recommendation to make a payment for the year of 2 per cent. 
was decided upon. 

Rovar Comadassion ON TRANSPORT. 


The final Repost of the Royal Commission has now been issued, 
and deals with co ordination and development of transport. 

I wonld like to pay a tribute to the manner in which the Commission 
have handled the vast and complicated question remitted to them. 
Their report is most valuable, and the views expressed about the rail- 
ways will receive the careful attention they calloubtniiy call for. 

In general, I may say that the only points cn which we consider 
there is much more to be said are those where, without taking specific 
evidence from the railways, adverse conclusicus have been reached. 
Perhaps I may refer briefly to one or two. I preface my remarks by 
expressing the appreciation we all feel of the very full recognition 
accorded railway companies of the services they have rendered, and 
are rendering, to the country. 

I take first the statement that, practically speaking, there has been 
no inyprovement in locomotive speeds during the last eighty years. 
‘This question was not raised when I was before the Commission givin 
evidence for the railways, and I do not think they would have expresse 
themselves quite in that form had they had the full facts before them. 

The Commissioners a r to have come to their conclusion on 
certain informatioa regarding one or two trains eighty years ago, and, 
even if the facts are right regarding these, they are hardly adequate 
data to apply to the 12,000 or 13,000 trains we run daily—even in the 
winter months. They also entirely ignore the fact that the trains of 
eighty years ago are not comparable with those of modern times. In 
regard to weight, comfort of passengers, safety, &c., the trains of to-day 
are as different from those of eighty years ago as are the motor-cars of 
tweity-iive years ago from those of to-day ; but I will continue to con- 
fine my remarks to the question of speed. 

In the summer of 1930 there were on the 1,.M.S. thirty-five express 
passenger trains running daily distances of upwards of 100 miles without 
a stop, including the two non-stops of 300 miles between Euston and 
Carlisle, whilst the fastest scheduled speeds between the following 
points ranged from :— 

55-53 m.p.b., 10.0 a.m., Liverpool to Euston, between Mossley Hill 
and ijuston. 

rong rO0.40 a.m., Euston to Liverpool, between Eustou and 

Stattord; to 

59.18 m.p.& between Willesden and Birmingham with the 9.10 

a.m., Euston to Wolverhampton ; 
to quote only three trains. 

For general travel J would instance that thirty-three trains between 









London and Birmingham, Liverpool, Leicester, and Kettering had a 
lower everage running speed in 1913 than the 53,78 miles per hour of 
forty trains in 1930. 

The longest non-stop in the summer of 1913 was the 11.10 a.m., 
Puston te Rhy], a run of 209 miles. We new have several trains with 
an average non-stop run of 265 miles over the westera section of our 
railway. 

ae er anes of Ceneaenaee SS Sane Se See enn 
has had no regard to the speed ef express passenger trains. 

Ral, AND Roap TRAXSPOR®. 


In 1923 we acquired our road powers; in 1929 we made our financial 
atrangements with the chief existing interests, and in 1930 the progres- 
tailway and road r 


begun. 
‘There are now few of our districts, other than London, in which we 
have not a measure of common interest with the principal omnibus 
epera’ companies, and where the railway and road officers are 
not in collaboration im regard to traflic arrangements te ensure 
the most eficctive employment of the joint resources. 
WIPENING AND ELECTRIFICATION BETWEEN BARKING AND 
UPMINSTER. 


Good progress is being miade with the construction of the new lines 
for clectric traction between Barking and Upminster, a distance of 
7} miles. At present electric train services operated t 
with the District Company between London and places on our I. T. and 
S. line, terminate at Barking, and these works will enable electric train 
services to be extended to Upminster. This widening and extension 
of electric services was necessary in order to deal with the rapidly 
increasing local traffic, particularly in connection with the London 
County Cenucil’s Housing Estate at Becontree. This scheme provides 
for at — 26,000 houses, of which we understand 19,500 have bees 
coustru . 


MANCHESTER, SovuTH JUNCTION AND ALTRINCHAM JOINT Ramway. 


The M.S.j. and A. Railway is owned jointly with the L. and N. B 
Company, and in 1928, consequent upon the decline in the local passen< 
ger trafic by reason of acute tramway and omnibus competition, and 
developments taking place along the route, we decided jointly to equip 
the railway between Manchester (London Road) and Altrincham fer an 
electric suburban passenger service, the total estimated cost being 
approximatcly {470,c00. The indications were that our revenues from 

passenger trafiic would continue to fall increasingly unless we 
afforded a greatly improved service, and it was cstimated that the 
provision of an electric passenger service would, within a period of five 
years, enable us not only te retaiu our present carryings, but increase 
them to a remunerative extent. 

The scheme includes new stations at Dane Road (Askton-on-Mersey) 
aud Navigation Crossing (Altrincham), and the equipment and opening 
of the Old Trafford Cricket and Football Ground Station as a permanent 
residential station. The work has toe interiere as little as possible with 
existing traffic, but the progress made encourages the hope that ths 
electric services will be im full operation in from four to six months’ 
time. 

Schemes have been under consideration for the electrification of a 
number of other provincial suburban lines, but we have not been able, 
so far, to ensure remunerative arrangements. 

ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

The eminent scientists whose names I gave you last year are now 
actively «associated with us; the Advisory Committee on Scientifie 
Research began its work last July, and the advantages of close associa- 
tion between the techuical officers and outside members are being 
increasingly felt. The research work which the Committee has inangur- 
ated is directed towards the problems of urgent practical importauce, 
such as increasing the durability of the paint on carriages and the 
reduction iu the wear of rails and tyres. Quite apart from these major 
investigatious, the frequent informal discussions between members of 
the Conimittee will undoubtedly help us to solve some of our less out- 
standing problems. We have also had a small joint Committee investi- 
gating the questions of locomotive water and fuel economy, and the 
work dealing with water promises to yield early results of considerable 
benefit to the company. 

Future PRosPEcrts. 


Although we are in touch with nearly all the indnstries and interests 
of the country, and have ample opportunity for making a general 
survey, it is not the custom at our annual meetings, as it is with the big 
banks, to give any extended aualysis of our industrial and economic 

ition. 

That the outlook for British industry is difficult and | 
beyond all experience there is no donbt whatever. One ty 
have in publicly making « frank and balanced estimate is that our owu 
British people tend, by complacency and Micawber-like resilience, uot 
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t unfavourable judgments at face value, but to divide the 
result by three, while at the same time foreign observers, by lack of 


to a 


understanding of our psychology, multiply it by three. As soon as 
our le have the collective wisdom to readjust our costs and stan- 
dards to the competitive levels of.our output ; to recognise new con- 
ditions of markets and industrial methods; to come out of a fool’s 
patadise of social expenditure, it will be found that the underlying 
strength of Britain’s position is still very great indeed. The readjust- 
ment must come soon, for that strength is being rapidly undermined. 

The revenue available for your Ordinary stock is exceedingly sensitive 
to the total trade and production of the country—it may be said that a 
change of approximately 2 per cent. in that trade volume has an effect 
of 1 per cent. on the potential dividend. . 

This arises from the fact that a very large proportion of expenditure 
does not change with traffic, and out of every {100 in receipts only the 
last {20 is available for a return on all our capital, of which not more 
than {5 goes to Ordinary stock, which thus bears the brunt or enjoys 
the boon of the fluctuations on the whole {100. 

It is thus impossible for me in the uncertain outlook—it is only 
certain that our traffic receipts for 1931 are already nearly 997,000 
below last year—to prophesy, even if the outcome of the applications 
to the National Wages Board on the subject of wages were known to me. 
But what is abundantly clear is that the great economies we have made, 
which have been so far swamped by the large decrease in traffics and 
charges, are to an important extent permanent, and if your economic 
case before the National Wages Board receives proper recognition we 
shall be in a good position to reap the advantage of a revival in trade, 
when it comes, in its effects upon our balance of net revenue available 
for the Ordinary stock. 

The resolution was adopted, and the dividend payments, as recom- 
mended, were approved. 

















‘'LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST : 


On March 6th, 1917, the Life-boat at Eyemouth, Berwickshire, rescued 

seven men from the Norwegian schooner “ Livlig” in a whole gale 

with a very heavy sea. The Coxswain was awarded the Bronze medal 
for his gallantry. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
10G YEARS. 
Over 629,009 lives rescued, 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your &6/=- TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 


Tue Eart or Harrowsy, Greorce F, Surr, M.A, | 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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—for Health and Beauty 


A BELT TO KEEP YOUR 
FIGURE YOUTHFUL 


OU can keep the slim figure without the dis- 

comfort of confining corsets, and without 

gruelling exerciee. It is the fashion to-day to 
wear an abdominal belt, for it gives comfort and 
security, besides those slim lines of youth. 
But care should be observed, when making your 
choice, to select the correct belt, shaped and 
moulded to meet your particular needs, for only 
the perfect-fitting belt gives the benefits you seek. 
li you suffer from that “ dragging-down ’ sensation, 
if you are stout, have prolapsus, floating kidney, 
womb or similar distressing internal trouble, you 
need the Beasley “ UPLIFT” belt, as illustrated. 
Made f1om fine materials, neat and- compact, and 
unnoticed even under the flimsiest silk dress, the 
iad “UPLIFT” Belt is ideal for any purpose. 


Price 12/6 up to 30” waist. Over that 15/-. Postage & packing 6d. extra. 


Write for fully-iliustrated catalogue of Beasley Abdominal Belts, 
tt will help you in your choice and give useful measurements. 


BEASLEY SURGICAL BELTS Rt.$° aoe 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON TIN CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


TIN INDUSTRY RATIONALISED AT LAST. 








AN IMPORTANT EMPIRE ASSET PRESERVED. 
A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK, 


The annual gencral meeting of the London Tin Corporation, Ltd., 
was held on the 4th inst. at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. John Howeson, the Chairman, who presided, pointed out that 
as recently as eighteen months ago the utter lack of organisation 
left the tin industry at the mercy of every successive wave of depression, 
In the Dutch East Indies two single producers supplied annually half 
the quantity produced in the F.M.S., and were so well organised as 
to be capable of surviving under conditions which would bring Malaya 
to its knees. With that fact in mind British producers had just 
cause to commend the recently concluded International Conventioa 
to which the Dutch authorities were parties. 

Without that agreement and with the continuance of the futile 
process of sectional annihilation, a large part of the Empire production 
would have been bankrupted. Shareholders in that Corporation, 
which controlled by far the largest body of British production, had 
good reason to acclaim the victory that had been won—a victory of 
sane and progressive counsels. 

Normal economic conditions had been upset and under-consumption 
prevailed; and the tin industry, weary of waiting for the law of 
supply and demand to right its trouble, had met the inevitably reduced 
demand by rationing production. Another result of the International 
Agreement would be the supply of funds for a vigorous programme of 
research and development. Restriction of output should be regarded 
as a temporary means of safeguarding the industry; expansion of 
demand was more important. ‘ 

So far as the Corporation itself was concerned, the net profit trans- 
ferred to appropriation account was {274,290. Deducting from the 
total sum available—/312,752—the proposed allocations to reserve, 
etc., and allowing for the interim distributions already made, there 
would be a balance of £97,964, which the board recommended should 
be carried forward. 

As to the future, the Chairman thought they might fairly take a 
more optimistic view than would have been justifiable at any time 
during the past eighteen months. The initial quotas of the four 
signatory countries were fixed at 36,000 tons a year less than 1929— 
a stringent cut secing that over-production in 1930 was only 14,000 
tons—and compared with the heavily restricted output of 1930, there 
was a further reduction of no less than 20,000 tons. Moreover, the 
immediate objects of the International Agreement were stability and 
a fair price, and the intelligent handling of the present stock position 
was therefore a necessary corollary to the regulation of outputs. 
The leading producers in all countries would take steps to make sure 
that that important task was not left unfulfilled. 

EQUILIBRIUM WITHOUT DELAY. 

The figures he had cited and the comparisons he had drawn were 
based upon the initial quotas for which the scheme provided. Those 
figures showed that under all ordinary circumstances the desired 
equilibrium would be attained without difficulty or delay, and that 
the requirements of consumers would gradually make some inroad 
into the stocks. <A steady increase in the price until it regained an 
equitable level was therefore assured. Nobody could wish that the 
climb should be unduly steep, and nobody desired that the stocks 
should melt away too rapidly. That wovld destroy all prospect of 
the stability which was a cardinal objective of the schemie. 

On the other hand, it was clear that enforced curtailment must be 
compensated by a corresponding improvement in the price; and if 
altogether unforescen conditions should arise, or if for any other 
reason the essential equilibrium should be slow to materialise, the 
quotas would be vuried as might be necessary to ensure the complete 
success of the scheme. He would say, therefore, without any doubt 
in his mind, thet the scheme would succeed in its purpose. They 
could not, of course, afford to antagonise their customers, but the 
objects of the scheme were no less desirable in their interest than in 
that of the producing industry. 

He had had the advantage at various times of discussing these 
matters with some of the principal consumers and also with leadin 
metal interests in the United States, and he had no hesitation i: 
saying that they were altogether opposed to uneconomic prices 
They recognised that, while the present civilisation endured, there 
must be a constant increase in the demand for all basic products. 
They had no wish to purchase their requirements of tin at below 
production cost; on the contrary, they preferred, and they said so 
categorically, that all essential producers should make a rea bi 
profit, so that there might be adequate inducement to provide for 


, 
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the increasing necds of the future. 

It was a fundamental error also to suppose that there was any 
opposition, or any danger of opposition, on the part of their friends 
and best customers across the Atlantic to a regulated output aiming 





at a fair equilibrium between supply and demand. But they did 
take exception to the violent oscillations in price which had so con- 
stantly disturbed all their arrangements in the past and, in so doing, 
had recklessly stimulated the search for substitutes and encouraged 
the proponents of other metals to enter the field against them. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





‘USSEX HIGHLANDS—PINEWOOD, CROW- 

» BOROUGH, 769 ft. above sea over Ashdown 

Forest. Co-education 3-14. Modern indivi methods. 

Open-air. Home lite and care. Entire ch at inclusive 

Sin Apply the Principa!s, Miss M. K. Wison, Miss 
TRACHAN. 


aessous. LIFE as a Joyful Adventure. Established 
to promote the ideals of the Order of Woodcraft 
Chivalry. ‘The Forest School, amid 100 acres 4 
woodland, 200 feet above sea, on edge of ag 
offers a sound education for normal Riding, rN 
Healthy developraent of body and mind. pn Rea swim- 
ong, veeat a —. etc. oy ci 
raduate sta ew illustrated pros rom 
Bacto: © . K. Rutter, B.A., Forest pect tomy 
alisbury 


| Syape ween mg SAFFRON WALDEN, geod 

Co-educational, ages 10-13. Junior School, 
9-10. Fees, Boarders £99 perannum. Day Scholars [5°. 
—Prospectus from HEap-! {ASTER 


Ore \ROHAM Ban y wal SCHOOL, South Croydon. 
J ealthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 
free bone on hem as individuals and as members of 
community. ean ee study. §S ‘ial attention to 
health and physical development. is prepared for 
the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Pantie BERTA 
S. Humpnrey. 


S CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
WO advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
wiil be given free of charge to pace: cag tom their require- 
ments (kind of school, + oe S Pupil ity preferred, 
ange of fees, etc.) to “RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 

TD., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Strect, London, W. 1 

"Telephone : Gerrard 3272 . & lines). Publishers of 
” SCHOOLS, ” the most complete guide to schools in 
existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


hss TEAD PLACE, near Sevenoaks, CO-EDUCA- 

TIONAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ages 7-14, 
23 acres, 520 ft., 1 hour London, ildren prepared for 
Public Schools. Healthy open air home life. Careful 
diet, modern teaching, many crafts.; so children, 10 
resident staff. —Prospectus and photographs oa appli- 
cation. 


i CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 
i Co-educational. Recognised by the Board of 
Education. See under Scholarships. 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from 
Baron's Court Station). Rec by Board of Educa- 























tion as efficient Preparatory Scheol. Handwork and 
games a = igae -— ~ Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kinder- 
garten 3. Terms moderats.—Prospectus on 
epplication. 





ys WILLIAMS’ eee DOLGELLY, NORTH 
RECOGNISED , i pen te OF EDUCATION. 


EAD) 

Miss E. CONSTANCE “NIGHTING ALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 
vidual attention. Special attention to health and diet. 
‘Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


P vical Bosed IRST, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educa- 
tional Boarding School G- 12 years). Ideally 
situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. odern 
methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and 
health.—Principals: Miss M. B. Rep, Mrs. I. E. 
Lovelt, b.R.A.M. 


h ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Fiuddersfeld High 
School. ‘The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
ef the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increzse resource and initiative by practical work. The 
irls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
rofession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocutien, Dancing, Ci»kery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. ‘The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 1§ acres. 


ee SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. 

(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman a Advisory Council: J. Oprry Symes, 
FsqQ., M.D. 

Headmistress : Miss B. M. Baker, B.A, 

The School Estate of tt acres is situated in @ bracing 
position on high ground, close to open country, ‘and 
Within easy reach of Bristol. Individual ‘ime- tables, 

reparation for Universities. School Journeys abroad. 
rol ior Braach.—For further particulars appiy to the 
SECKETARY. 














W }EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GiRLS_ anp 
KINDE RG: ARTEN), GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


Limited number cf boarders taken. Healthy, happy home 
life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualitied staff. 
Yada val, Miss _Mitpaep STEGLE. 





ST: MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
TAD’ SURREY. 


WORTH, 

Chairman : H Lorp Gisporoucs. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
FiEADMISTRESS. 


GAtsanas SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: 
Mr. ALLAN P. MovrraM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., 
to the School Secretary, 31 M Hall, Far 
Street, E.C. 4. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
mda 1 —Apply Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield 
Gantens, S.W. 5. 


Rs CHIN PLACESCHOOL (late Albert Sag ge | 
for Girls and Boys.—Apply ey . SPENCER, 11 
Brechin Place, Gloucester Road, 


THE GARDEN SCHOOL, aa ee COURT, 
LANE END, Bucks (61 f mow 550 ft. above sea- 
level). Boarding school for ee 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys irls, 3 to oT 
Chan eee elemaion on eect fase “ New 
in Education ” oe Individual time-tables. Scope 
for crestive atk ion. Special fecilities for Music, 
French, Art, Daicrose Eurhythmics, Margaret 
Morris ‘aintog, Bay Cookery, Games. Animal pets 
allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. 























TRAINING CENTRES 


| gs LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, 

1).—UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for 
Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free. 
—E. J. WicNALL, Registrar. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM.— The BEDFORD 
PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE 37 
wne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. 
Students ate trained i in this College to become Teachers 
of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends over 
3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish Qe Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per 
annum. For prospectus, ‘apply SECRETARY. 








[EN ereesity OF LONDON. 
The University will shortly to award two 
University Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, each 
of the value of ays See aw oer three 4 
pamepn omy: the value of 

are open to both Internal and Graduates of 
aay Applications (on a prescribed form) must 


Raving SW Won We Tar ae 3 








be obtained. than May ist, 1931. 
te IVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 


erage or epatan 


Particulars of scholarships offered for award in 1938 
surg, bo abteined from Tes ISTRAR, University College, 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


tion for several Sica (value 


to So guinea teh : Open 
2 guineas sede be = 
Pack ie Pe 2 Shook ta arpladidbesising on 4 


Danish s a pursu 
take a of OTe: activities. Fees. 150 to & 
guineas a yy For my aS apply to the Head~ 
master, . E. B. Castis, M.A., Oxon. 


ig SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON: 
Scholarship of £40 per annum is off 
for competition to girl over 12 and . 14 on July 31st, 
1931 date of entry, March 28th. Examination, 
ay sth to 7th.—Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


Oi Nin open Se SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is 

to girls over 10 and under 13 on July ret, i93 1931. Last 

date of entry, March 14th. Examination, May 11th te. 

13th.— Apply to the HEAD MIsTRgss. 


St. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 
The competition for Entrance Scholarshi 

place in March. There is also a scheme of s tanti 

grants in reduction of fees to meet the difficulties due to 

the present TRADE DEPRESSION. Particulars from 

the Headmaster: H. LYN Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


o8ss 

















‘}HE BEDFORD ‘TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. ee 
nised by the Board of Education. Princip: 
Miss Marcaret SPENCE. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel Union. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£04 Ics. to £100 168. Fees without residence £31 103. 
—For particalars epply SECRETARY- 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NDIAN STUDENT IN LONDON, 21, wants 

friend nearly same age. Either sex.—State full par- 

ticulars to Box 5, ‘THe New STATESMAN AND NATION, 10 
Gt. Queen Street, W.C. 2 


i EDUCE HARMLESSLY.—All doctors agree that 

dieting and over-exercise to produce slimness result 
in loss of nerve force. ‘I'ry the safer method. ‘“ SLIM- 
SEL,” the new Reducing Salt, added to your bath will 
remove the fat and invigorate the system. ‘Tins 5s. 6d.— 
Write: 26 Paddington Street, W. 1. 


TASAL CATARRH relieved at once and ultimately 
N cured with Pyorrhosol—the wonderful mouth, nose 
and throat specific—moncey returned in full if not proved 
by any user. Descriptive matter free from Dept. 70, 
PYORRHOSOL, 165-7 Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, 

} etc., also all kinds of Shetland Wooliies, hand- 
knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in 
the famous “ Fair-Isle’’ patterns, frora the real soft, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHoP PRICES ! —_ — for illustrated 
JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, 














booklet to:—S.T. 9s, Wm. 
Shetlands. 
] OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.-—Original 


exciusive designs from 2 gns.—Write OsBORNES, 
Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


JEAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.—JAMES 
Strerr T'weepD Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


ARMALADE coarse-cut, bitter, as ied to 
h London wr Home-made by old Pm y recipe, 
12 X 1 ibs. car. 13s. og Jelly, bitter, 1s. 2d. per 
lb.—DonotTuy at Iden, Rye, Sussex. 














EARN to write Articles and Stories ; make spare 
L hours profitable, Booklet free—RecENT LInstTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W. 8. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


NHB soars AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Managed by a Committee appointed by the Head- 

ny 4 wane ti i of Assistant Mise 

tresses Secondary Schools’ Association, enables 
mov woh find in Public and Private so Sehenes 


Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss CICELY c Waicur, 29 Gordoa 
Square, W.C. 1. 











LECTURES 
[etvenetre OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lecture ~ “ THE FAMILY OF 
BELLINI ” will be given E. K. WATERHOUSB 
of the National Galkrey a at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

NDON, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, on Monda’ 
March oth, 16th, and asrd, at 4 p.m. hag 2 
Lecture the Chair will be taken Professor C. T, 
Borenius, D.Litt., Ph.D., Durning- 
of the History of Art in the University. The Lectures 
will be illustrated with lantern slides. 


A Course of three Lectures on “‘ THE APPLICATION 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY TO PRACTICAL ee 
IN AFRICA ” will be given by the Rev. EDWIN SMITH 
Auther of “ The Golden Stool,” etc.) at the LONDON 
jo eae ag OF ECONOMICS, ioutiaten Street, 
ch, W.C. 2, on Monday, 'T Muesday, od Wednesday, 
Pr tye gth, roth, and rth, 1931, at § p.m. At = 
ow Lecture the Chair will "be taken by rofessor C. G 
SELIGMAN, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Professor of 
Ethnology in the University. 
A Lecture on ‘“‘ CHURCH AND STATE” will be 
en by The Most ee = <aoee 6 the LORD ARCH- 
Bistor OF YORK, D.D., LL.D., at 
the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, on Wednesday, MARCH seth, 
1931, “ag? DD Bar Kink 
Canon W. atthews, 
Coliege, London, ADMISSION Pitz WI of Koy 
TICKET. LEY, 


bens i Meniieres. 
VONWAY a Red Lion Square, W.C.1.— 











March 8th. 
Prof. DAVID S. SUULZEY (Columbia University). 
America’s Share of the Responsibility for World Peace, 

















FOLLOWED BY 





BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY CF LONDON). 
The Operatic Socisty presents the 


DEVIL’S WEDDING Six Months 


4 (L’Ivrogne Corrigé) by GLUCK 


H.M.S. PINAFORE 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN (By permission of R. D’Oyly Carte, Esq.) 
On bem age ayy” FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
12th, 13th & 14th MARCH, 1931 
At 7.45 p.m, In THE COLLEGE THEATRE, 


A shen * eerttion 





O ENSURE the regular delivery of Tur New Statesman and Nation 
it is necessary for every reader cither 
3 Ft ze become a Postal Subscriber 
or place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
l 


Three Months » w» eco eee ooo eee eee 
and should be addressed to The Manager, New StTaTgesMAN AND cen 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


costs :— 


post free ase Bee eee bee wee 3 
” - oe vee oor oon eee igs ~ Of 




















. eos 





LABOUR MONTHLY w= 


(Editor: R, PALME DUTT) 


lin—le 3 ¢ r Technique’: W, Rust—The yond 
Musi cal Dir ector and Conductor: Professor H. G. JACKSON,  erreary sete pnd Sige Ah ge F AA peters” fs. and 
PRICES OF ADMISSION (Reserved) 4/9, 3/6, 2/4. Victory: J. Tanner—Engineering Workers, Be be et he 
Tickets may be obtained from the Pox Office, Birkbeck Collegs, . Francis—Lessons of the Strike in South Wales: Vv. 
itrcaias Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. Phone: Holborn 2245, mn Memory of the Paris Commune: Book Reviews, 


From R. Hooper, Manager, 72 Warren §trect, W.1, 








